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THE KING, THE CABINET AND 
THE PEOPLE 


By A Hisrorran 

YEAR ago the chief problems of a constitutional 

monarchy appeared to have been solved in this 

country and the Empire in a manner which, 

despite occasional objections from a few critical 

or republican spirits of the Left, was regarded by nearly 
everyone with satisfaction. King George had raised the 
prestige and popularity of the throne to a height which it had 
never reached in recent centuries, and had won esteem and 
affection at home, throughout the Empire, and even abroad. 
The Crown, in the person of the late King, provided that 
element of unity and stability in the community which it 
seemed specially desirable to emphasise in these times when 
bitter conflict or the menace of disruption is turning much 
of the world into a wilderness of blood and strife and tyranny. 
In less than one year all this has been abruptly changed. 

At a single stroke we have been brought to the edge of a 
disagreement between King and Cabinet so acute that it 
contained within itself the seeds of a struggle between King 
and Commons similar in all essentials to that which was 
fought out in the seventeenth century. An odd assortment of 
people suddenly appeared upon the political horizon as the 
King’s champions, and it seemed for a moment possible that 
some might see in the resistance of the Cabinet to the royal 
will an opportunity for the formation of an incipient party of 
“King’s Men.” The mere suggestion of a morganatic marriage 
by the King himself virtually ruled out the possibility of 
making Mrs. Simpson Queen of England and the only remain- 
ing alternatives were either that the King should renounce his 
intention to marry Mrs. Simpson or abdicate. The alternatives 
were never bluntly stated in Parliament; but when the 
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Cabinet announced that it would noi introduce legislation 
necessary for the morganatic marriage, this was clearly the 
issue, and was so understood by the House of Commons. The 
closing of the ranks in all parties in face of attempts to over- 
rule the Cabinet’s decision and permit the King to have his 
way was an extraordinarily impressive event. It was an 
indispensable movement if democratic government is to be 
preserved. When the projected marriage destroyed the 
unifying influence of the Crown, it was the Commons and 
the Parliaments of the Empire which presented a united 
front to the people. How different from that other United 
Front which had been discussed in Labour and Liberal 
circles during recent months! It was a front in which 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Labour united on the single 
issue: whether the views of the Government of the day should 
or should not prevail in the matter of the King’s marriage. 
In form there was no issue at all before the House, but in 
substance this was the question which underlay the proceed- 
ings. 

Although the issue was a single one and to some extent 
a simple one, it nevertheless raises a number of questions 
about the position of the Monarchy which had not previously 
been considered. In the first place there is the question of 
how far a King can today have a private life sufficiently 
removed from his public functions as to be a matter of political 
indifference. The answer is that the area of privacy is so small 
that it is almost negligible. The suggestion that the King’s 
matriage was a mere domestic matter for him alone cannot 
be accepted by any intelligent person. The private lives of 
all persons holding high public office are in many ways subject 
to special scrutiny and the observance of conventional 
limitations and standards which ordinary citizens are not 
required to follow. Judges, diplomats, Cabinet Ministers, 
clergymen, civil servants, mayors and many other persons 
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are far more circumscribed than the ordinary run of men and 
women. In the case of a King, the special limitations and 
standards of behaviour extend much further, because public 
sctutiny is more intensely concentrated on every detail 
and because public expectation is fixed at a more exacting 
level. The mass of the people lead vicariously through a 
King or Queen supposedly perfect lives; and a failure to 
satisfy conventional notions of perfection destroys the illus- 
ion and thereby undermines popular support for the monarchy. 

A great part of the success of George V’s reign arose 
frcm the fact that the Monarchy combined in a remarkable 
way the solid bourgeois virtues of an impeccable family 
life with a generous display of the pomp and circumstance, 
the pageantry and ceremony, which are regarded as the 
outward forms of Kingship and are immensely popular 
with all classes of society. 

It became probable quite soon after his accession that 
neither of these features of the last reign would continue 
during the reign of Edward VIII. On the first it is unneces- 
sary to dwell. On the second, it is common knowledge 
that King Edward had small liking for public ceremony 
or official circuses; and substantial curtailments were soon 
put in hand. How far it is possible to obtain widespread 
popular support for a monarchy devoid of emphasis on these 
two features is open to doubt. What is not open to doubt 
is that the monarchy is unlikely to persist unless it remains 
rooted in the affections and esteem of every class in the 
community. The Crown can hardly be preserved as a mere 
political symbol. 

Recent events have clearly brought out the distinction 
between the dignity appropriate to the throne and 
the mere snobbery which accumulates round the Court. 
A marriage between the King and a commoner would prob- 
ably have met with great public enthusiasm as a step towards 
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gteater social equality; but it is obvious that what the 
Americans call “ the King business ” cannot be run success- 
fully on saxophone and cocktail party lines without becoming 
an absurdity. Dignity is essential and people who deny 
the necessity for the trappings of monarchy are usually persons 
who do not believe in having a monarchy at all. 

But a large measure of democratisation of the Court is 
highly desirable. Hitherto the friends of the royal family 
and the entourage of the Court have been drawn exclusively 
from the narrow circle of rank and wealth; while those of 
humble birth and slender means seldom penetrate beyond 
the dim outer fringes of monster garden parties. Not only 
is there nothing in the Constitution which calls for this affili- 
ation of the Court with high society ; but, on the contrary, 
the political evolution of the people is making it a dangerous 
anomaly. Indeed, it has actually become contrary to the 
interests both of the King and of the people. It should be 
a convention of the Crown that the royal family does not 
discriminate in this individious way. Only by a far greater 
approach to social equality at Court and in the selection of the 
entourage will it be possible to pave the way for a transition 
from the monarchy as we have known it so far, in a society 
containing stupendous inequalities of wealth and a tiny 
leisured class appropriating a huge share of the national wealth, 
to a monarchy as it will have to be one day—if it is to con- 
tinue—when these vast inequalities have been evened out 
and the leisured class as such has disappeared. 

In the meantime, the monarchy has to perform political 
and social functions of some importance in our semi-capitalist 
democracy. It can be a unifying, harmonising and steadying 
force, if its actions are informed by unselfishness, public 
spirit, common sense, and good judgment-—which they have 
certainly not been in regard to the proposed marriage with 
Mrs. Simpson. 
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The mone-chy could also, in certain circumstances, be a 
safeguard of democracy. It is obvious that the emotional 
and sentimental attitude of the British public towards the King 
and the royal family during the last reign would have made it 
very difficult to establish in this country a dictatorship founded 
on the sort of irrational outpourings which support Hitler 
and Mussolini. There is not room for more than one public 
focus for emotionalism of that kind ; and if the public must 
have an outlet for its feelings there is a good deal to be said 
for the person of a constitutional monarch. But recent 
events have made one realise the large dangers inherent in 
that emotionalism if the object of it were inclined to use the 
power it brings for undemocratic or anti-democratic ends. 
The episode of the King’s visit to the distressed areas, glee- 
fully welcomed as an embarrassment to the government, not 
only by the popular press but also by some short-sighted 
politicians of the Left, was really a step away from constitu- 
tional democracy in a very different direction. 

The Crown and the royal family are, as we have said, a con- 
venient object for the emotionalism which nations and com- 
munities seem to find necessary not only in their private, 
but in their social and political lives. It may be that the time 
will never come when the films, the theatre, and sport provide 
a sufficient number of objects for communal worship, and that 
it will always be necessary to have somewhere in politics 
and the Constitution a representative of divinity. (The fate 
of Lenin’s mummy confirms this conjecture.) A constitu- 
tional monarch and his family can obviously perform this 
function satisfactorily, but only with certain provisos. 
Their exaltation must not be carried too far, for, if it be, a 
small deviation from the ideal myth may bring about a 
catastrophic collapse. It is probable that the propaganda 
and publicity with regard to the royal family in the last reign, 
though in some respects extremely clever, was dangerously 
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overdone. Even if Edward VIII had been a man of normal 
good judgment, the exaggerated elevation of his father 
would have made his task of living up to the ideal very difficult 
and failure unnecessarily dangerous. The moral is that the 
deification of a constitutional monarch must be kept 
within very definite limits, if the monarchy is to continue. 

In a nation of civilised and educated people the republican 
type of constitution would have everything to recommend it, 
for it would avoid the evils which seem inevitable even with 
the best kind of constitutional monarch snobbery, the 
gtowth of political and economic vested interests under the 
wing of the Court, the encouragement of false political and 
social standards among the “ common people.” As things are 
today, however, something may be said for retaining constitu- 
tional monarchy for the British Empire, as a symbol of unity 
and a principle of stability. The events of December, 1936, 
show that if it is to be retained, the monarch must tread 
a very narrow path strictly marked out for him by the Con- 
stitution. If he lends himself, even unwittingly, to the poli- 
tical manoeuvres of interested parties or to those who are 
fishing for power in troubled waters, or if, either in private 
ot public life, he acts in a way offensive to any large section 
of the people, he puts the very existence of the Crown in peril. 
As it is, the affair of Mrs. Simpson has done a great deal of 
harm to the monarchy, and it is doubtful whether it will 
ever recover the position which it enjoyed throughout 
the Empire under George V. Every aspect of the crisis 
was either ridiculous or lamentable except two. First, the 
sudden, rapid return of press and public to common-sense 
and self restraint as soon as it became clear that a dangerous 
situation was being created by the fomenting of ugly passions, 
in some cases for sinister ends, was a remarkable sign of 
political sanity. Secondly, something has been done to show 
us what conditions must be observed, if the Crown is to be 
a safeguard, and not a danger, to democracy. 
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PUBLIC ORDER 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 
I 


HE ordinary Englishman is law-abiding partly by 

social habit and partly because he fears the con- 

sequences. Social habit and fear are both produced 

by economic stability. It was not the Reform Act 
but constantly improving standards of life that made law 
and order the dominant characteristic of Victorian England. 
While half Europe was in revolution the Charter was brought 
to Europe in a cab. For half a century afterwards profits 
and wages were rising, and it was not fundamentally important 
to the individual that the proportionate increases were by 
no means commensurate. During the present century social 
insurance and other public services have prevented industrial 
depression from producing riot and rebellion. The result 
of a long development since the Industrial Revolution is a 
highly complex class structure in which the members of 
evety class have something to lose by chaos. The middle 
classes are all for the status quo. The working classes do not 
unite because they have much to lose besides their chains. 
The threat of economic disturbance is enough to prevent 
even serious economic reform; it is even more effective 
where the fear is not of a confiscating government but of 
no government at all. Rebellion means, in the first instance, 
loss of salaties, wages, bank deposits, and perhaps even 
movable and immovable property. There may be loot; 
but who will loot whom ? 

These considerations are conscious to few, though their 
importance is demonstrated by the attempt of some 
politicians to associate reform and revolution. Nevertheless, 
the fear that changes may be for the worse is often conscious 
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and otherwise always subconscious. A “ red” among the 
middle classes—even a mild and pacific Fabian—is regarded 
as at best a crank and at worst a dangerous character. 
Communism had few adherents even among the working 
classes, and even during the depression; it becomes more 
influential as it becomes more law-abiding and more 
“respectable.” Revolution in England is not practical 
politics. Though no doubt the Army considers that one of 
its tasks is to “ keep order,” it is significant that the words 
“throughout the British Empire ” are always added. 

Moreover, most people are not more than mildly 
interested in politics. In the modern sense of that word, 
man is not a political but a social animal. Indeed, if the 
phrase were permissible, it might be said that a political 
animal is a rare bird. Political enthusiasts are always in a 
minority. The representatives present at the annual con- 
ferences of the National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations, or of the Labour Party, or of the Trade Union 
Congress, represent few save themselves. The ordinary man 
thinks primarily of himself, his family and his friends. His 
social sympathies are wide but not deep. He hates injustice 
and can be roused to indignation by oppression. He 
considers that something ought to be done about it but 
rately thinks of doing anything himself. He can soon be 
induced to believe that it is none of his business. For his 
first task is to maintain and improve his social and economic 
status. The newspapers are awate of the comparative 
unimportance of politics. The Daily Herald achicved a 
two million circulation by developing its “features.” The 
readers of the Daily Express will stand Beaverbrook so long 
as they can read Beachcomber. Even Mr. Garvin does not 
frighten away those who are willing to spend twopence on 
Torquemada and advertisements. 

Successful dictators arise out of economic confusion. 
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They secure a measure of popular support because it is 
believed that they can restore order and preserve economic 
advantages. Herr Hitler obtained his funds from big 
capitalists and his votes from the lower middle class. Once 
in power a dictator can maintain his authority because of the 
fear of change. He can pile up armaments at the expense of 
the standard of living because slow economic changes are 
not noticed and because order at least means stability. He 
can, too, suppress the politically minded minority, or distract 
its attention, or divert its enthusiasm. An elegant system 
of espionage, a little propaganda about the merits of con- 
centration camps or the sinister activities of secret police, 
and an occasional dramatic flourish against some “ common 
enemy,” real or imagined, are soon sufficient to render 
politics as taboo as religion. If in addition some economic 
carrot can be held before the nose of hungry donkeys, such 
as the possibility of ousting a minority like the Jews from 
effective competition, acquiescence among the donkeys may 
be converted into enthusiasm. Opposition can then arise 
only from “intellectuals” or from what Charles Booth 
significantly described as “ the semi-criminal classes.” The 
former can be suppressed—“‘ whenever I hear the word 
‘culture’ I suspect treason”; the latter can be drilled in 
conscripted armies and labour corps. In such circumstances 
only an unmanageable economic crisis or a split in the 
higher command can give hope to the democrats. 

The real case for Section 1 of the Public Order Act is 
not that political uniforms in themselves incite to violence, 
nor that disorders have occurred or might occur in Bethnal 
Green; it is, rather, that a disciplined body is one of the 
essential supports of a campaign of virulence against minor- 
ities and of appeals to economic greed that might, in time 
of industrial depression, obtain enough support to overthrow 
democracy. Uniforms are the symbol of discipline. They 
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have psychological effects upon those who wear them as 
well as upon those who see them. They create on the one 
hand a feeling of security to those who weat them and of 
insecurity in those who see them. Both are necessary to the 
establishment of dictatorship. The prohibition of uniforms 
in section 1 of the Act hangs with the prohibition of 
organisation and training in section 2. 

There may be a successful dictatorship where there is no 
successful dictator. In concentrating our attention on those 
who dictate by talking, we forget that a large part of the 
world is governed by tongue-tied military officers. Democ- 
racies must, or think that they must, defend themselves 
against external aggression. So they create armies and hope 
that political control will prevent them from becoming 
instruments of internal aggression. A soldier is an expert ; 
and all experts tend to assume that the whole of knowledge 
is comprised in their expertise. General officers ate apt to 
assume that discipline is justice and force the ultimate reason. 
To command an army in time of peace is the easiest task in 
the world. The commander commands and thousands obey. 
There is one right, the right to command, and one duty, 
the duty to obey. It needs a long democratic tradition, such 
as has so far persisted in England and in France, to persuade 
army officers that their right to command some proceeds 
only from their duty to obey others. Even in democracies 
they can easily acquire an extravagant idea of their own 
powers and their own importance. They are necessarily 
surrounded by yes-men. They are subject to no criticism 
save that of ignorant leader-writers and “ fool politicians.” 
There is only one promotion from the control of an army— 
the control of a nation. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that so many of the nations who, in the first fine 
flush of liberalism, rushed into democracy, have since sunk 
into military dictatorship. The military dictator is necessarily 
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unstable. Others, too, want promotion. He can be over- 
thrown by the sword as he overthrew by the sword— 
though indeed the weapons used are far more deadly. But 
it is the dictator, not the dictatorship, that is unstable. It 
needs a great and courageous people to fight an army. What 
are many against a few provided with the arms that modern 
science has invented ? 

English law assumes rather pathetically that the generals 
need to be protected against common soldiers, not that the 
people needs to be protected against the generals. The 
notion that soldiers can be made revolutionaries by com- 
munist leaflets—the notion behind the Incitement to 
Disaffection Act—is simply ludicrous. Any army—that is, 
the people who fight—becomes politically disaffected only 
when economic disturbance among the civil population has 
reached such a stage that civil revolution becomes practicable. 
The real problem, as Spain and South America has demon- 
strated, is to prevent the incitement of generals. Fortunately, 
in spite of some disquieting tendencies between 1912 and 
1915, this problem has not been actual in England since the 
overthrow of James II. So long as peace is maintained, 
and so long as Parliament can be relied upon not to pass 
the Army and Air Force (Annual) Act automatically, the 
danger hardly exists. 


II 

The problem of public order thus becomes, with us, 
simply a problem of preventing riot. Unless another war 
creates complete economic chaos, as it probably will, the 
chances of a revolution from below are negligible. So long as 
the state can maintain its social services through a depression 
and so long as the existence of trained gangs not under 
Parliamentary control is strictly prohibited (and the Public 
Order Act, in its initial provisions, provides additional 
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powers for that purpose), a fascist revolution is not to be 
anticipated. So long as Parliamentary control of the forces 
is maintained, the possibility of a military dictatorship is 
remote. 

It is obvious that any government must possess the 
means for suppressing actual disorder. Riots have no 
necessary connection with politics. They may arise merely 
from high spirits, as among academic and athletic “ toughs.” 
They may arise, though rarely in fact, from criminals intent 
upon loot. Normally, however, rioting is a political offence. 
A sense of injustice or inferiority, played upon by a skilful 
orator, may give rise to a sudden movement of disgust. 
Miners in the depressed areas, compelled to exist below the 
poverty line for reasons which they cannot understand and 
which cannot be explained to them, can easily be persuaded 
that there is a specific enemy and that he ought to be dealt 
with there and then. Men on strike may be convinced that 
the industrial weapon is ineffective. Where strong religious 
prejudices exist, oratory can turn peaceful citizens into 
frenzied mobs. Where economic motives can be combined 
with the ignorant man’s dislike of “ foreigners,” anti-Jewish 
feeling is easily aroused. 

Where social injustices exist, the most effective remedy 
is to remove them. Education is a cure for prejudice and 
ignorance. No reasonable person objects to the association 
with these prophylactic remedies of legal prohibitions against 
incitement to violence. There is, too, another kind of 
incitement to violence which consists in the use of insulting 
words and gestures. This is peculiarly a fascist technique, 
though it has also been used by religious controversialists. 
It might appear to be a double-edged weapon; but those 
who use it are careful to direct it against minorities and to 
provide an adequate bodyguard. The riot is stimulated not 
for its own sake but for its publicity value and for the feeling 
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of uncertainty which all rioting tends to create. It is sought 
to expand the area of prejudice and antipathy. Those who 
attend meetings are few; those who read about riots are 
many. The minority tends to lose its sense of security ; the 
ptejudiced tend to lose their fear of economic disorder ; 
and the feeling of bewilderment out of which successful 
dictators arise is stimulated and propagated. Provision is 
contained in the Public Order Act for strengthening the 
law on this point. It may be doubted whether it is necessary. 
Indeed, the strengthening of the law is essentially dangerous. 
For the notion of “ insulting words ” has been enormously 
extended in recent years. On one occasion the cry of “ Give 
us bread ” was, in the circumstances, held to be insulting ; 
the distribution of pacifist literature in the neighbourhood of 
militarist displays has been prosecuted; and generally the 
law has been used as an instrument for repressing what 
some democrats, at least, regard as legitimate propaganda. 

Uniform and drill are used partly for the same purpose 
of creating fear and uncertainty. If there are two kings in 
Jerusalem the individual whose primary concern is with 
himself tends to render allegiance to both. If there are two 
churches the millions of vicars of Bray must join in com- 
munion with both. If two political parties contend for 
complete domination the political neutral, like the big 
industrialist, must insure himself by subscribing to both. 
The result is to create a state of uncertainty, a psychological 
momentum that can readily be increased by some outside 
impulse. If there are two forces, the gang and the police, 
must I not make my peace with both if peace is what I 
most desire ? 

There are, however, subsidiary motives. As the Salvation 
Army has shown, much publicity may be obtained by a 
uniform and a band. Publicity is essential to true democracy. 
Burke’s doctrine of representative government was no doubt 
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adequate for a period when only certain “ interests ” were 
represented ; it is inadequate for modern democracy. It is 
the business of the elected representative not only to forward 
the interests of his constituents and to take decisions on 
matters of public policy as they arise, but also to secure the 
carrying out of those views of public policy which are 
prevalent in his constituency and which he was elected to 
support. Since Peel’s Tamworth manifesto the parties have 
appealed to the people to support their policies and to vote 
accordingly. It is essential, therefore, that the parties should 
have policies and the means of publicity for making them 
known. 

The instruments for this purpose are varied. The press 
is perhaps the most important. It suffers from a number 
of defects as an instrument of political education. It is 
essentially partial. It relies primarily on advertisers who, 
even if they do not dictate policy necessarily give it a bias. 
It can be bought either directly by wealthy syndicates or 
indirectly by subsidies. It can, moreover, rarely devote the 
space to effective political discussion ; for the circulation of 
most of the newspapers depends essentially upon “ features.” 
In the educative sense the press is much less valuable than 
the book and the pamphlet. These are the best of all methods 
because they can develop policies at length and because the 
reader has access to both sides. They are, however, expensive. 
Moreover, the primary problem is to induce the ordinary 
voter to take more than a mere passing interest, not to 
ptovide the material for the politically-minded who read 
books and pamphlets on political questions. The short 
and snappy leaflet is of little value because it is short and 
snappy. It says too much in too little space. No one would 
deny the importance of the freedom of the press; but it is 
not the only method of publicity. 

Of the newer methods the cinema and broadcasting are 
the most important. The cinema is even more biased than 
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the press and is, for practical purposes, in the hands of one 
party. Broadcasting has to make an attempt to be impartial ; 
but, because of the difficulty of persuading the average 
politician that impartiality involves the possibility of some- 
body listening to the other side, it tends to fall into the 
safer atmosphere of the non-controversial. 

We thus come to the oldest of the propaganda methods, 
the public meeting. Its proportionate efficacy has no doubt 
‘declined since the development of new resources of publicity. 
Yet its importance is not to be measured by the numbers 
who attend meetings; nor is its value to be deprecated 
because audiences usually consist of enthusiastic supporters 
and enthusiastic opponents. Politics in a democratic country 
is not taboo. There is more propaganda value in the private 
discussion, the casual discussion, and the sudden interjection 
than in the shrieking headline. It is not only the constant 
blaring of newspapers and loudspeakers but also the system 
of espionage which makes fascist propaganda so effective. 
No one can visit Germany without noticing the almost total 
absence of discussion of internal political affairs. A British 
Government may survive with all the newspapers against 
it; if the word goes round that its foundation is rotten, or 
its policy contemptible, or its personnel incompetent, it is 
doomed. The earnest party supporter, the man who 
voluntarily licks envelopes and stands on draughty doorsteps 
at election time, is he from whom there springs the fertile 
word. A party can survive if it has no money and no leaders ; 
it cannot live if it has no members. The political meeting 
is the means by which the earnest party men are brought 
into contact with their leaders, are renewed in their faith, 
and are strengthened in their endeavour. It is, too, in the 
political meeting that interested doubters are turned into 
enthusiastic workers. No one can doubt the influence of 
the street-corner meeting in the development of the socialist 
movement. Here there were no favourable newspapers, no 
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funds, and, for practical purposes, no national leaders. No 
one can doubt, either, the value of the great Conservative 
tallies which Disraeli used and Joseph Chamberlain 
elaborated. 

Viewed from this angle, the public meeting holds a 
cardinal position in democratic government; and it is 
significant that in fascist countries the complete control of 
the press and of broadcasting has not prevented the leaders 
from organising bigger and better public meetings. Where 
two views of politics are permitted and opponents are not 
only expected to attend but are welcomed, a public meeting 
is a danger to public order because in a crowd both 
enthusiasm and opposition are infective. To prohibit or to 
destroy its utility by close restriction would be a mistake of 
the first order. It is, too, essential not to restrict too closely 
the means by which crowds may be attracted. A meeting 
summoned by poster has little appeal. The Salvation Army 
technique is interesting because it has been effective. Bands, 
uniforms, banners, cheerful tunes, attract the audience. A 
short street-corner meeting stimulates interest. The indoor 
meeting is for serious instruction. Uniforms apart, the 
Labour Party has used the same method. The speech at the 
street-corner is often the prelude to the formal indoor 
oration. Where no great funds are available, it is often the 
only means of propaganda available. 


Ill 

At a time when the English law of public meetings is 
being strengthened, it is wise to know what the law is and 
what it ought to be. As usual, it is easier to say what it 
ought to be than what it is. Dicey’s classic statement is, 
like most of Dicey’s statements, so partial as to be entirely 
misleading. The common law “broadens down from 
precedent to precedent ”—which means that it is very often 
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what the courts choose to make it. Moreover, most of the 
decisions have been rendered by the Divisional Court on 
cases stated by justices. As such a case necessarily deals with 
a “criminal cause or matter,” no appeal has been possible, 
and the views of courts higher than the Divisional Court 
have never yet been expressed. 

The first point is abundantly clear, though it is not 
mentioned by Dicey. Not only is there no right of public 
meeting in general, but it is definitely unlawful to hold a 
meeting in a public street and perhaps in any public place. 
The only right which a subject possesses in the highway is 
the right to pass and repass. Used for any other purpose is 
a trespass to the highway which is actionable by the owner 
of the soil. This is perhaps a small matter because even 
where the owner is known he never takes proceedings. 
In addition, however, it has to be remembered that any 
obstruction of the highway is a nuisance at common law. 
It is, moreover, an offence under section 72 of the Highway 
Act, 1835. It is immaterial that there is no effective obstruc- 
tion to traffic. It has been so decided; and in any case any 
motorist knows that he may be liable for obstruction even 
if he leaves a car in a cul-de-sac. Usually the law is not 
rigidly enforced. Cars are permitted to remain parked for a 
period which the police think reasonable; costers are 
normally allowed to ply their trade subject to obedience 
to byelaws; and frequently street-corner meetings are 
permitted. 

It is, however, entirely undesirable that the police should 
have a discretion to waive the strict requirements of the law. 
Either the law should be enforced or it should be altered. 
Under the present system if a police constable orders a 
speaker to take up his soap-box and walk, the speaker has 
no lawful answer. If he refuses to move he is “ obstructing 
the police in the execution of their duty.” Nor does it matter 
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if ten yards away a fashionable wedding, or even a rival 
political meeting, is obstructing the highway even more 
effectively. The police should have as little discretion in 
these matters as possible, partly because they cannot always 
be trusted not to discriminate, and partly because the law 
falls into disrepute when they are believed to discriminate, 
even if they do not. 

One can be somewhat less positive about processions. 
Dicey fathered the extraordinary idea that if A has the right 
to go down the High Street then “ A, B, C, D and a thousand 
or ten thousand other persons” may also walk down the 
High Street. Statutory restrictions apart this is a very 
doubtful proposition (almost as doubtful as Dicey’s statement 
that ten thousand people have a right to hold a meeting on a 
common: apart from the common law, see section 26 of the 
Commons Act, 1879). A’s right is to pass along the highway 
in such a manner as not to interfere with the similar rights 
of others. If three undergraduates walking arm-in-arm after 
a bump supper had obstructed Professor Dicey’s way to 
All Souls College he might have had different views about 
the common law—even if their purpose was the more 
effectively to discuss the treachery of the Grand Old Man in 
deciding to introduce the Home Rule Bill. In any case, 
though there is no decision on it, a procession of ten thousand 
people in column of fours (and Dicey says nothing about 
an orderly procession, so that according to him they might 
apparently straggle right across the road) would presumably 
come within the Highway Act. Nor, in fact, does the 
Highway Act matter much, because the police regulate 
processions either under the Metropolitan Police Act or 
under the Town Police Clauses Act; and where neither is 
in force the local police inspector passes his own Act. 

Obviously there must be control. The Lord Mayor’s 
Procession is, in ordinary language, a nuisance. A succession 
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of long processions would try modern Oxford, if not the 
Oxford of Dicey’s day, too high. The idea of a procession 
of ten thousand undergraduates marching down the High 
Street every day and in any sort of order, even crossing 
against the traffic lights, is ludicrous even if they were 
anxious to support the successors of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
and Sir Edward Carson. If at the same time another ten 
thousand undergraduates (no doubt from another University) 
were to move in the opposite direction to support the 
successors of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith, it would be 
necessary to turn All Souls College and the Shelley Memorial 
into hospitals. The difficulty is to know who is to exercise 
the regulation. If the question had been raised in 1914, 
could the Oxford chief constable of the day have been trusted 
not to discriminate between the then Vinerian Professor and 
the then Attorney-General ? Probably he could not: yet 
it is difficult to suggest an alternative. The local council 
would, in some cases, be better because it might contain at 
least some representatives of both sides; but the problem 
may arise at any moment, and it is not practicable to insist on 
the summoning of the council or even of the watch 
committee. 

It is clear, however, that the right to prohibit meetings 
altogether, such as is provided by the Public Order Act, is 
a dangerous innovation. Neither the chief officer of police 
nor the local authority can be trusted with a power to 
prohibit for weeks, months or even years on end, all or any 
political processions. The fact that the consent of the 
Secretary of State has to be obtained is some protection ; 
for, whatever his politics, he can always be heckled by the 
Opposition. Nor should the efficacy of such heckling be 
minimised. The function of an Opposition in such circum- 
stances is to make a nuisance of itself, to give the Home 
Secretary a warm time. Ministers are all for peace unless 
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war is inevitable ; and, except in extreme cases, no minister 
is prepared to fight long for a cause with which he is not 
immediately concerned. Above all, the appeal of the 
Opposition is to the constituencies ; and if they can make 
a case they are sure to find some support. A local injustice, 
properly presented, can be of substantial national import- 
ance; and a Government exists, in the long run, by means 
of its majority. The provision is, nevertheless, dangerous 
to the (mora!) right of public meeting. Combined with the 
impossibility of a lawful street meeting, it means that little 
is left of the right which is commonly regarded as existing. 
The fact upon which Dicey so much insists that a meeting 
which is not intended to become riotous is not an unlawful 
assembly merely because a gang of toughs proposes to break 
it up is of no importance. The youngest police constable 
has enough intelligence not to lay an indictment for unlawful 
assembly. He tells the meeting to disperse and, if it does 
not, summons assistance to arrest the leaders for obstructing 
the police in the execution of their duty. The right of 
public meeting, in other words, is a right to hold a peaceful 
meeting on private property if the necessary funds can be 
found or the necessary consents can be obtained. Meetings 
in the Carlton Club are still lawful provided that they do 
not put reasonable persons in fear that there will be a breach 
of the peace in the Reform Club. 
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By Leonard WOooLF 


HEORETICALLY every one would agree that a 
y country’s armaments should depend upon and be 
sdictated by its policy. In the happy days of the 

al bourgeois Paradise under Victoria, our policy was 
isolation from European entanglements and the exploitation 
of our highly profitable Empire. This policy determined our 
atmaments: an army adapted to keep natives in order 
whether on the Indian frontier or in the tropics of Africa, 
but not to meet European conscript armies on European 
battlefields, and a navy superior to the combined fleets of 
any two Powers and, therefore, sufficiently powerful to make 
invasion- or starvation of the British Isles practically im- 
possible, and so to secure ourselves and our Empire from 
“unprovoked” attack. . For 50 years the policy was 
eminently successful; we kept out of European entangle- 
ments and wars, and, whenever the test came, as for instance 
at Fashoda, our armaments were strong enough to deter any 
challenge to our Empire or to our imperialist adventures. 
The Boer War seemed to confirm the wisdom of our general 
policy and the satisfactory adjustment of military power to 
policy, for we beat the Boers, and the threat of a European 
coalition against us never got much further than the volatile 
mind of the German Emperor. But the suicidal and 
homicidal madness which was sweeping over the Continent 
crossed the English Channel in the early days of the twentieth 
century, and British statesmen rapidly reversed our traditional 
foreign policy. Instantly, therefore, they also reversed our 
armaments policy. We entangled ourselves in the conflicts 
of the Continent on the side of France and Russia. We 
abandoned the two-Power standard on the sea and built a 
fleet which would be overwhelmingly superior to that of 
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Getmany ; we “ reorganized ” our army so that it could be 
thrown into France and Flanders as an expeditionary force 
to fight by the side of the French against the Germans. 

These facts are worth recalling in the crisis which has 
now come upon us. It is a crisis once more of policy and 
armaments. Unfortunately we are facing it with none of the 
certainty and clearness of vision which seemed to come 
naturally to Gladstone and Salisbury, and even Lansdowne 
and Joseph Chamberlain. They had a clear conception of the 
general policy which they proposed to pursue and they made 
their army and their navy the servants of their policy. They 
not only put the horse before the cart, but were able to 
distinguish a cart from a horse. Today, our Government is 
feverishly trying to make the cart draw the horse. It is piling 
up its armaments, though it has no policy related to the 
arming, and therefore no measure of the amount of armaments 
required for “ security,” and at times it appears to have two 
policies inconsistent with each other and with its armament 
programme. The Opposition to most people appears to be 
no less muddled and inconsistent than the Government. One 
section of it has a perfectly clear policy which would require 
a very high measure of rearmament, but it strenuously opposes 
rearmament. A second section would have no armaments at 
all and a completely pacifist policy. A third section would 
have some armaments and some pacifism. A fourth section 
is almost indistinguishable from the Government in being in 
favour of no policy and a good deal of armament. 

This confusion and vacillation of the political mind can 
be observed today in every party, and in every kind of person, 
from His Majesty’s Ministers down to the, in normal times, 
least politically-minded man or woman in the street. If one 
reads carefully the speeches of political leaders or the spate 


of books upon peace and armaments,1 which is continually 


®.1 The reader may be referred to the following selection: Which Way to Peace ? by 
Bertrand Russell (Joseph. 75. 6d.) ; Alternative to Rearmament, by Jonathan Griffin 
(Macmillan. 6s.) ; The Struggle for Peace, by Sir Stafford Cripps (Gollancz. 75. 6d.) ; 
Ihe Alternative to War, by Charles Roden Buxton (Allen & Unwin. 45. 64.); The 
Private Manufacture of Armaments, by Philip Noel Baker, M.P. Vol. I. (Gollancz 
185.). 
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pouring out of the publishers’ offices, one sees that the 
vacillation and confusion are due primarily to two causes: 
an inability to decide what the country’s policy should be or 
fear of facing the consequences of any particular policy. In 
order to understand this it is necessary to be quite clear as 
to the origin of the present crisis. It originates in the destruc- 
tion of the League as an effective tive instrument foer-preventing 
war, The object of the League was to provide an international 
system in which disputes between states would be settled 
without resort to war, and collective defence against aggression 
would be assured to all its members. It offered, therefore, 
to each of its members assurance of national_security by 
collective defence rather than by national armaments: The 
League provided for those who believed in it, as for instance 
the Labour Party, a clear general international policy which 
necessarily determined the measure of armament required 
by the country, i.e., the army, navy, and air force of Great 
Britain were determined by the contribution required of it 
in the collective defence of itself or any other member 
against aggression. 

In foreign policy at the present moment in this country 
all the parties and all responsible politicians are pursuing 
the same objects: peace and national security. Until the 
summer of this year the vast majority of ordinary people 
looked to the League as the one hope of peace and security. 
But the League cannot be an effective instrument of defence 
unless people believe that its provisions for preventing wat 
and defending its members against attack will be put into 
operation, unless, in fact, they believe that the obligations of 
collective security will be fulfilled. No one believes that any 
longer, whether he be an ordinary private individual or a 
minister responsible for the security of his country. <A 
government or dictator contemplating aggression no longer 
seriously regards the League or the obligations of collective 
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defence as factors with which he might have to reckon ; the 
government of a state, which, like Belgium or Czechoslovakia, 
has reason to fear that it might be the victim of such 
ageression, dare not continue to treat the League and the 
Covenant as serious factors in its defence. Thus the heart 
of the League as an organism for preventing war and 
contributing to security has been cut out of it. It is dead. 
The people here, who in their millions voted for the League 
and peace in the Peace Ballot, know or feel this; our 
Government, which has a considerable responsibility for its 
death, also knows it. And in every country of Europe 
governments and people know it too. 

We are, therefore, back in a world without a League, 
without any effective international organization for ensuring 
that disputes between states will be settled without war. We 
are back, some people say, in the world of 1912. But it is 
worse than that. The international crisis is dominated by a 
second factor, the rise of the three fascist powers, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. These states are not merely dissatisfied ; 
they openly proclaim their intention to satisfy their in- 
ternational appetites by war or the threat of war. They are 
organizing the whole of their immense populations and the 
whole of their national life for war; the spokesmen of their 
governments deride the idea of peace; the expression of 
any pacifist views by their subjects is punished with imprison- 
ment or death. There was no menace to peace like this in 
the world of 1912. There was, no doubt, fear then on both 
sides of many frontiers, fear of what the Kaiser might do 
beyond the Rhine or the other Kaiser on the Danube or the 
Tsat’s armies on the Prussian marches. But it was fear 
tempered by hope that the next international dispute would 
be settled, like so many before it, peacefully. Today, such a 
hope scarcely exists; the fear which hangs over us is 
undiluted, for we know that at any moment any state in 
Europe may be treated by Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini 
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as the Italian Government treated Abyssinia. And even this 
does not complete the tale of tribulation for the man or 
government seeking peace in the world of today. Fascism, 
which began as a party policy and developed into a policy 
of state, has now become a religion with a church, which is 
the state, and a living God, usually dressed in khaki and 
tiding breeches, whose lightest word is absolute truth and 
a divine command to the millions of his true believers. And 
the church is conducting a crusade, a holy war, against the 
abomination called communism (which includes democracy, 
liberalism, and pacifism, except for purposes of propaganda 
in “ democratic” countries like our own). This crusade is 
being conducted not only by an inchoate alliance of the 
three fascist states, directed against Communist Russia, but 
within the frontiers of non-fascist nations, as we see in Spain, 
where the German and Italian Governments have armed, 
supported, and to some extent directed a military revolt 
against a Liberal Government. The man or government, 
therefore, which values liberty, democracy, or socialism as 
well as peace, has to face the certainty that all are equally 
threatened by the fascist powers. 

This is the world in which everyone in this country has 
to seek a common objective, peace and national security. 
I propose to examine in some detail the various policies 
which are being put forward as means for attaining peace 
and security, in order to see how they are related to the 
actual facts of this very unpleasant world. A study of the 
books mentioned in the footnote on page 22 show that 
the following are broadly the various policies which the 
British elector is being asked to choose from. 


I. A VaGueE or UNDEFINED Poticy CouPLED 
WITH REARMAMENT 
/This is the policy of the National Government and of a 
good many supporters of the Labour and Liberal Parties. 
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It is a natural immediate reaction to the destruction of the 
League and the enormous increase in military power and 
prestige of Italy and Germany. The reaction takes the form 
of the frightened question: How can we make ourseives 
safe from attack ? And the answer is: By making ourselves 
strong. The country therefore rearms precipitately, its 
immediate object being to make its air force stronger than 
the air force of any other Power and its fleet stronger than 
the fleet of any other Power. But the policy upon which the 
scale of rearmament should depend is left entirely vague and 
indeterminate. Part of its vagueness is due to the fact that 
lip-service is still paid to the League and collective security, 
so that we retain a shadowy assurance of an imaginary 
League umbrella to protect us from the bombs of the next 
war. An ordinary material umbrella would be as serviceable. 
How far we are in or out of the European system is not 
defined. Mr. Eden has explained that one foot is certainly 
still somewhere in Flanders, but where the other foot is, no 
one knows. Presumably we would defend the Empire 
against any act of aggression, but the scale of our armaments 
is ciearly not being determined even by that policy; other- 
wise our rate of rearmament would need to be quadrupled. 
This policy or lack of policy may be, as is sometimes argued, 
in the British tradition, but it is open to great objections in 
the present state of the world. It enormously increases the 
dangers of the armaments race. The belief that British 
armaments are a guarantee of peace, though apparently 
sincerely held by British admirals, air-marshals, and Cabinet 
Ministers responsible for the Services, is not shared by 
Germans, Italians, or Japanese ; it is not held by Frenchmen 
or Spaniards or Belgians, unless there is also a pretty solid 
guarantee that the armaments are going to be used on their 
side in the next war. This policy, therefore, increases the 
armaments race and the international uncertainty and in- 
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stability. That is a situation in which, sooner or later, some 

dictator will inevitably be impelled to gamble with war or 

a threat of war, and then the guns will go off. Whether we 
li fare in the war or out of it will be determined by chance or 
|| even panic, not by our own considered decision. 


Il. IsoLation 

There is no doubt that the imminent danger of war and 
the destruction of the League have turned many people 
during the last year towards a policy of isolation. But there 
is a great deal of confused thinking on the subject. A policy 
of isolation would mean that this country withdrew from 
all entanglements and commitments to other states which 
might involve us in war. People often talk as if you can 
have a policy of isolation with limited commitments, for 
instance, an agreement to defend Belgium and France. But 
that is not isolation ; it is either a strictly limited alliance or 
a severely restricted kind of collective security system. There 
is a perfectly feasible policy of complete isolation for this 
country, a definite withdrawal from all general or particular 
commitments or guarantees which we could only fulfil by 
entering into a European war. The object of it would be 
to keep us out of the war which we-consider to be inevitable. 
But it is inconsistent with a policy of partial alliances or 
restricted commitments. The international situation in 
Europe is so complicated, the entanglements are so entangled, 
that it is a delusion to believe that we could obtain the 
advantages of isolation and at the same time undéftake 
restticted commitments, such as the défenice-of-France and 
Belgium. Commitments far more restricted than any 
conceivable today were held in 1914 to make it inevitable 
that we should take part in a war which had its origins in 
the murder of an Austrian Archduke by a Serb in the 
Balkans. The last few months have shown that, with any 
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commitments to a European Power, the murder of a Spanish 
fascist in Madrid might easily once more involve us in a 
European wat. 

Isolation means, therefore, a withdrawal from all guaran- 
tees or understandings involving defence of another state 
against attack or aggression. If one believes war to be 
inevitable or practically inevitable, there is much to be said 
for such a policy. But if one adopts it, one must face its 
implications and its consequences. It implies the abandon- 
ment of any attempt of this country either to prevent war or 
to stand by France and the other democratic countries against 
fascist aggression. It is exactly the policy which Herr Hitler 
desires this country to pursue, for he has always worked to 
divide Britain from France. It would, therefore, enormously 
strengthen the fascist Powers and make them more reckless 
even than in the last two years, more unrestrained in violent 
and aggressive actions. It might well precipitate a war. 
Nevertheless it_remains.a reasonable policy, provided that 
one believes that (1) war cannot be prevented, now that the 
League has been destroyed, and (2) a defence of liberty 
and democracy and of the democratic states against fascism 
and the fascist Powers is not possible by means of war. 

But that is not the end of the matter. Once having 
decided upon a policy of isolation, you still have to face the 
question of national security and so of armaments. And 
here the isolationists split into two completely contradictory 
halves, the pacifists and the imperialists. The best defence 
of the complete pacifist position has been made by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. He argues that after Manchuria and 
Abyssinia the prevention of war by collective security or 
alliance is clearly impossible. The overwhelming superiority 
of attack over defence in aerial warfare has made the defence 
of liberty and democracy against fascist aggression impossible, 
for a European war would lead to the bombing, burning, 
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and gassing of the great cities on both sides, and the most 
appalling slaughter, savagery, starvation, and chaos would 
inevitably end in military dictatorships. But these facts not 
only force us to adopt a policy of isolation, because they 
render any attempt to defend a democratic state like France 
against a fascist attack useless, they also make any attempt 
upon our part to defend ourselves against aggression by 
armaments useless. It is only by disarming, whether other 
states do so or not, and by being prepared to abandon our 
Empire, that there is any prospect of our being able to avoid 
unprovoked attack upon ourselves by states like Germany 
and Italy. Mr. Russell argues for this policy with extraord- 
\inary clarity and cogency. But I do not believe that it is a 
practical policy today, even if theoretically it be sound. In 
politics the existing psychology of the mass of humanity is 
a fact or factor which has to be allowed for in formulating 
a policy no less than the destructive power of bombs, the 
speed of aeroplanes, and the barbarous brains of dictators. 
The whole of Mr. Russell’s argument and_ policy rests upon 
the premise that the defence of large centres of population 
against aerial attack is no lon Jonger possible. Tincline myself 
to believe this to be true, but it is not nearly as certain as 
Mr. Russell maintains. There are, no doubt, many “ experts ” 

who assert it, but there are as many who deny it. It is not 
a fact which the great mass of people believe to be true, and 
there is insufficient evidence for convincing them that it is 
true. To expect, therefore, that you can get millions of 
ordinary men and women to take so revolutionary a step 
as complete disarmament in the face of a militarized and 
aggressive Germany, and on the top of that to “abandon 
the empire,” basing this colossal revolution on a hypothesis 
which is not and cannot be certain, is to believe in political 
and psychological miracles. I know of no event in the 
history of the human race which shows that that kind of 
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large-scale, sudden, miraculous conversion is possible. The 
vast mass of people will have to be destroyed by airplanes in 
the next war before they believe it and draw the obvious 
conclusion that war is an anachronism. 

There is, however, another armaments policy which 
might be combined with pacific isolation and answer the 
legitimate demand of ordinary people for some assurance of 
security. It is put forward in Mr. Griffin’s book. It proposes 
that we should concentrate solely on defence, building, for 
instance, not bombers to bomb Berlin, but only fighters 
to defend London, constructing bomb-proof shelters and 
storing food. In this way we should make it clear that we 
would under no circumstances take part in an offensive 
war and that our armaments were useless for attack, but that 
we would and could defend ourselves against attack. 
To what extent this kind of defensive armament 
policy is capable of ensuring security ‘s not clear, but Mr. 
Griffin shows, I think, that much more could be done in 
that direction. It has much to recommend it to pacifists 
who are prepared to defend themselves, but not the rest of 
Europe, against the fascist Powers. 

The position of imperialist isolationists, like Lord 
Beaverbrook and Mr. Garvin, is entirely different and is to 
me, I must admit, inexplicable. The psychology of this new 
British imperialism was admirably analyzed by Sir Norman 
‘ Angell in a recent issue of this journal. The policy is one of 
no commitments and continual retreat before the demands 
and aggressions of Italy, Germany and Japan, but it is 
combined with a policy of enormous rearmament and the 
organization of the country and its industries for war. It 
certainly envisages the defence of the empire from any attack, 
but it is prepared to abandon in advance, as in the Mediter- 
ranean, every position which the imperialist has hitherto 
considered to be the keys to that defence rather than oppose 
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a fascist Power. The idea behind this policy seems to be an 
attempt to buy off the fascist Powers by concessions, by 
giving them a free hand in Manchuria, against Russia, in the 
Mediterranean, against Abyssinia, in Spain, or in Austria, 
as the case may be, in the hope that they will leave the British 
Empire alone. I do not understand how anyone can believe 
that the British Empire can be made permanently unpalatable 
to the appetites of dissatisfied Powers, and, if the imperialist’s 
philosophy be accepted, it is shortsighted for a potential 
victim of the famished tiger to strengthen him by throwing 
to him other victims rather than to combine with them in 
the hope of driving him off. It should be noted that the 
Government and a good many other people inconsistently 
try to combine this policy with one of limited commitments 
to the victims and even with the tattered umbrella of 
“ collective security ”—a good instance of the confusion and 
vacillation, the fear of facing the consequences of a particular 
policy, which were referred to above. 


Il. A Poxicy oF SatisFYING DIssATISFIED POWERS 
In Mr. Roden Buxton’s book will be found a detailed 
policy which aims at satisfying the legitimate grievances of 
the fascist Powers and so of weaning them from war. As a 
programme of international justice, both in the political and 
economic fields, it is admirable, and unless many of its 
proposals were adopted, there could probably be no per- 
manent basis for peace. There are many such programmes 
of international reform, admirable and sensible in their way, 
now being put forward by private persons and even by 
members of the Government. They are all based upon the 
eigen that some action on the part of our Government 
ight prevent war; they all assume the existence of an 
effective League or even of an effective system of collective 
security. They are all five years too late. If they had been 
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adopted when the League was still alive and there was still 
time to lay the economic bases of peace, when the tigers had 
not yet tasted blood, and when the next victims were not yet 
completely panic stricken, they might have prevented war. 
But they are long-term programmes and proposals. The 
refusal of Italy to be satisfied with anything less than the 
military conquest of Abyssinia shows that they have nothing 
of any attraction to offer to statesmen in Hitler’s or 
Mussolini’s frame of mind. Our problem is a short-term 
problem: how to prevent war in the next two years or even 
the next six months and whether, if it cannot be prevented, 
we are to keep out of it. There is no answer to that problem 
in proposals for satisfying the “legitimate” demands of 
Germany and Italy. 


IV. ALLIANCE 

There are various possible forms of alliance which this 
country might enter into today, ranging from an alliance 
with the fascist bloc to an alliance with those states prepared 
to resist attack from that bloc. At present only a very small 
minority would seriously consider an actual alliance with 
Germany and Italy, though a much larger minority might 
favour some “ understanding ” with those Powers and might 
actively encourage their crusade against communism and 
Russia. For practical purposes, then, the only kind of 
alliance which needs to be considered is one with France, 
Belgium, Russia, and the other states of Europe menaced by 
Germany and Italy. The arguments for this policy have 
been stated with admirable lucidity by Mr. Brailsford in the 
following sentences : 

“ The new phase of the European situation revealed 
by the Spanish affair is the alignment of forces on the 
pattern of an international class war. The main strategy 
of Germany is to isolate the Soviet Union, so that 
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Hitler shall enjoy a free hand for a future attack. Partly 
from pacifism, partly from a sense of class solidarity, 
the capitalist democracies are playing into his hands ; 
thanks to their monotonous retreats the prestige of the 
fascist Powers is so enhanced that the conditions for a 
successful attack on the Soviet Union may soon be 
realised. The only strategy to meet this situation is to 
unite in a firm defensive alliance the states in which 
the working class is still free—our own country, France 
and the Soviet Union, with Scandinavia and Spain, if 
the Republic survives.” 

Those who put forward this policy must believe that it 
can obtain one or both of the following results: (1) the 
prevention of a European war, (2) in the event of war, the 
defeat of the fascist Powers and a successful defence of 
liberty and democracy or socialism. Mr. Brailsford seems to 
maintain that it might prevent war, for he argues that such 
a coalition “ could negotiate without weakness, and even, on 
terms, satisfy some of the legitimate grievances of the have- 
nots.” The question is obviously highly speculative, for it 
is arguable that the formation of a strong coalition of this 
kind might easily precipitate war, for Germany and Italy 
would feel that time would certainly turn the balance of 
military power steadily against them, and that therefore it 
was better to strike while the enemy is still at his weakest. 
The policy can, however, be defended by anyone who believes 
that it will not prevent war, but that (1) the coalition could 
defeat the fascist Powers when attacked, and (2) Mr. Russell 
is mistaken in asserting that the results of aerial warfare 
would be so devastating both to victors and vanquished 
that wat would destroy civilization and with it liberty, 
democracy and socialism, even in those countries “ in which 
the working class is still free.” 

It should be noticed that this policy is often combined 
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‘or confused with a policy of what is called collective security. 
Even Mr. Brailsford says that it “ should not be conceived 
as an old-world defensive expedient. It should endeavour 
to realize an ideal of constructive peace and co-operation, 
unattainable within a mixed League of sovereign states. 
Starting from a measure of identity in their social outlook, 
these allies should aim at something approaching a federal 
structure.” Others talk of it as the nucleus of a new League 
and collective security system, which would be open to all, 
even the fascist states, provided that they accepted its 
obligations and abjured their fascist doctrines for those of 
democracy and socialism. It is conceivable that, if this kind 
of coalition succeeded in preventing the outbreak of war for 
a considerable period of time, it might gradually transform 
itself into an organ of “‘ constructive peace and co-operation ” 
and tame the tigers so that they would voluntarily become 
sheep and enter the fold. But it would begin as an armed 
alliance of democratic and socialist states against the fascist 
states in a Europe where, as Mr. Brailsford sees, forces are 
already aligned on the pattern of an international class war. 
To sit down and cover oneself in the mantle of the pacifist 
and so watch the destruction of all liberty piecemeal in one 
country after the other may be more than the human nature 
of the most pacific democrat or socialist can stand. That, in 
my opinion, is the reason why this policy of a coalition of 
non-fascist statés must, at the moment, reluctantly be adopted 
by the pacific democrat or socialist. I have already explained 
why the complete logical isolation and unilateral disarmament 
of Mr. Russell, Mr. Lansbury, and others is impractical. A 
policy of defensive isolation accompanied by defensive 
armaments is not open to the same objections, but it can 
only be adopted by people who feel that they can answer 
satisfactorily two other objections, one rational and the other 
emotional. A wealthy empire like ours which withdrew from 
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all commitments might for a time, if well armed, escape the 
attention of the fascist states while they were engaged in 
other directions, but history shows that sooner or later our 
turn would almost certainly come. But if we shall be forced 
to fight Germany and Italy in the end, it would be wiser to 
do so in alliance with France and Russia than allow those 
states to be crushed and crippled and then fight alone. The 
other objection is this. Europe is being ranged, as was said, 
in the pattern of an international class war. Behind that war 
is a crusade of ideas, a struggle between two opposed types 
of society, the one a society of slaves, savages, and supermen, 
the other of civilized free men. I do not believe that it is 
psychologically possible to stand aside from that conflict and 
watch in isolation in nation after nation at one’s very doors 
the destruction of everything which one values in society. 
And in politics nothing is more disastrous than to base 
one’s policy upon what is psychologically impossible. 

There remains then the policy of alliance. Those who 
adopt it must face its implications and consequences. It 
requires for success a resolute government in all the chief 
allied states, backed by resolute people, prepared to satisfy 
all legitimate grievances of fascist states, but also to oppose 
them in any attack, such as we are now witnessing in Spain, 
on non-fascist governments. And it requires atmaments 
capable of resisting such attack. Unless those conditions are 


fulfilled, the policy of alliance would be a policy of suicide. 
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By Davip THoMsoN 


R. H. N. BRAILSFORD’S pamphlet, Towards 
a New League,’ is a most valuable contribution 
towards clearer thinking about the League of 
Nations. It is a plea for Federal Government, 
“with a general staff for economic planning, and a strong 
executive responsible to a democratic legislature,” and as 
the necessary corollary to this, the formation, within the 
League, of a smaller League of like-minded democratic 
states, which may provide the real springs of co-operative 
movement and action so lamentably and fatally lacking in the 
past sixteen years. The pamphlet is a lucid statement of the 
arguments, historical and practical, which lead irresistibly 
to this conclusion, that “ we who confess a common social 
faith shall attempt the first decisive steps towards a federal 
system of peace.” ‘The purpose of this article is to examine, 
from a wider and more philosophical point of view, the 
international implications of this “common social faith,” 
and to suggest further possible devices whereby democratic 
institutions might be better adapted to the international 
expression of public opinion: so that it is in every sense 
supplementary to Mr. Brailsford’s pamphlilet. 

So much attention has been devoted to the particular 
problems of sovereignty, security, disarmament, and the rest, 
in discussions of the nature of the League, that the one great 
glaring truth about it has usually been overlooked ; that the 
League is, in the last analysis, the projection into the inter- 
national sphere of the tolerant, secular state which was born 
at the Renaissance, and reached adolescence in the seventeenth, 
and maturity in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

1 Published by the New Statesman and Nation, July 1936. 
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However widely one may disagree with Professor Laski’s 
materialist interpretation of The Rise of European Liberalism, 
it must be admitted that he gives a clear and convincing 
impression of the secular state and the philosophy which 
accompanied it. When society became detached from 
its medieval theological basis some other source of authority 
had to be found: this was found—by men like Machiavelli 
and Bodin—in the sovereignty of secular power. This 
secular authority, placing the efficiency of political unity 
above the value of theological conformity, developed into a 
tolerant power. Professor Laski urges that tolerance came 
because it paid; “ tolerance came because intolerance inter- 
fered with the access to wealth.” It may have paid the bour- 
geoisie—though, if it so obviously did, why was tolerance 
so slowly accepted outside England, Holland and France ? 
But it certainly paid princes, for purposes of political unity, 
to be tolerant. And, as Professor Laski admits, liberal cap- 
italists took with them in their rise ideas and principles 
which they did not consciously seek to promote. “ They 
required a secular and tolerant state. But to achieve this kind 
of state they had to undermine the theological framework 
of unity upon which it had been erected, out of whose slow 
erosion it had emerged. ‘To effect this erosion they had to 
accept a new philosophy fatal, in the end, to the religious 
principles they themselves held.” .Then came seventeenth- 
century science, with its rationalist and secularising tendencies ; 
then the fierce attack of the eighteenth-century philosophes 
on intolerance, fanaticism and superstition. The preservation 
of order became the highest political good, and the supreme 
aim of the state. The keynote of the secular state is the 
argument of the politiques of sixteenth-century France, that 
civil society must not perish for conscience’s sake ; common 
citizenship replaced religious belief as the cement of society, 
and political right no longer needed ecclesiastical sanction. 
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The new heresy is treason, and though society may tolerate 
religious beliefs that are wrong, it will tolerate belief only 
so long as it does not lead to a breach of the peace. Univer- 
salism has gone as a religious ideal,and unity has replaced 
it as a political hope. A new universalism is created in the 
totality of the Great Leviathan. Christendom may be split, 
but Caesar lives. The King of Kings is dead; long live the 
King ! 

Now the experiment of the League of Nations is an 
attempt both to remedy the defects and to universalise the 
principles of this secuiar polity. It wasfound that when the king’s 
peace had been safely established within the borders of united 
nations, they became bedevilled of a restless spirit of national- 
ism, which carried them into conflict with one another, and 
order perished on a grander scale than ever before. And so, 
by an inherent logic of their own, the principles of the 
secular state were extended to comprise the society of nation- 
states. Once again, the supreme aim was political order 
and peace. Once again, religious differences were ignored 
in face of political necessities, and the cwius regio eius religio 
ptinciples of 1648 were again applied. A Christian country 
might, after signing the Covenant, be committed to take 
military action in conjunction with Buddhist, Mahommedan 
or atheist states, against another Christian state for a breach of 
secular order. Race and colour, civilisation and culture, were 
likewise ignored. One recalls how often it was eagerly urged, 
when Mussolini first invaded Abyssinia, that we ought to 
support the imposition of sanctions because the Abyssinians 
were Christians: a totally irrelevant consideration, in the 
light of the Covenant. One recalls how others, like Mr. 
Bernatd Shaw, urged that we should leave them to their 
fate, as black barbarians. And so, in crisis, such differences 
come to seem of prime importance; but the highest good 
recognised by the Covenant is the maintenance of world 
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peace, and that such was the most immediately desirable 
good seemed to most of us in 1919 painfully self-evident. 
We have yet to make up our minds whether we really do 
want peace at any price, or whether the price that the Covenant 
rightly insists we must pay—absolute tolerance of differences 
of race, colour and religion—is more than we can bring 
ourselves to pay. I believe we have no alternative here. 
But must there, therefore, be no limits at all to the tolerance 
of those who would build a secular world order? Are there, 
in short, no differences between states which are relevant 
considerations in the maintenance of secular order ? 


I believe that there is one supremely relevant considera- 
tion; the political structure and political philosophy of the 
member states. And that we have scarcely considered. At 
this moment it is wise to examine the real foundations of 
the existing machinery. It is here contended that these 
foundations are essentially those of liberal democracy ;_ that 
in so far as the League has failed it is because it has strayed 
from these basic principles; and that only in its recon- 
struction and reinterpretation on the lines of a rejuvenated 
democracy can hope of its salvation be found. 


The secular state may clearly take one of two forms. 
In its desire for unity and social solidarity it may, in panic, 
create the Great Leviathan of Hobbes ; or it may, laboriously 
and slowly, build up the contractual state of Locke and Burke. 
It may seek the uniformity that comes from submission to 
a despotic prince ; of it may elicit unity of consent by means 
of a parliamentary system. There may be infinite varieties 
of intermediate kinds, but these are the two main contrasting 
types. Parliamentary democracy is often curiously denounced 
as a method of counting heads to save breaking them ; 
which is surely a better method than breaking heads and 
never counting them at all. It is based on the belief that 
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heads ought to count for something, and that they certainly 
count for more than arms; and that the breaking of heads 
is, in fact, the breakdown of all politics in that it is the break- 
down both of reason and of reasonableness. So little did 
this belief seem contemptible to the men who made the 
Covenant of the League that they applied the principles 
of liberal democracy to the creation of t!« new international 
machinery. And if the League, in one aspect, is the logical 
culmination of the tolerant secular state, it is also, in another, 
the apotheosis of the liberal democratic state. 

It was the democratic states of Britain, France and America 
which seemed to have triumphed in 1919 ; it was the pre-war 
autocracies of Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary which 
crumbled and fell. Liberal democracy seemed to have 
survived a world war, and it may well have seemed the most 
hopeful basis for world-peace. The new succession states 
were so much in harmony with the mood of the time that their 
constitutions, as well as that of Germany, were modelled 
on democratic lines. For a moment it seemed that the world 
really had been made safe for democracy. Into this environ- 
ment was the Covenant born—the child of that supreme 
democrat, Woodrow Wilson. The general deliberative 
assembly of all members, the rule of one state one vote, 
the right of secession after two years, the general rule of 
unanimity for decisions, all reflect the liberal ideas of free 
discussion and individual self-determination. The very 
faith in the power of reason as a solvent of disputes, which 
underlies the whole conception of the League, is also the 
basis of parliamentary democracy. “‘ Descartes, Burke and 
Jefferson,” says Sir Alfred Zimmern, “ were not members 
of the committee that drafted the Covenant of the League of 
Nations ; but their ghosts were an active influence through- 
out its proceedings.” I am concerned to suggest that these 
same ghosts should be co-opted on any redrafting committee. 
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The fatal defects of the League were threefold: first, 
that it had to include, from the first, non-democratic states 
like Japan; second, that no provision was made for recon- 
sideration of the legitimacy of the membership of any state 
which subsequentiy underwent a fundamental revolution 
of political structure; third, that the clause of Article I 
(“any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony...... 
may become a member of the League”) was interpreted to 
mean “ self-governing” only in the sense of “free from 
foreign control.” It is perhaps a pity that “ national self- 
government ” can mean both civil liberty and national inde- 
pendence ; for the two may well be mutually hostile. And 
so the League of Woodrow Wilson was stillborn, and the 
League as we know it is at best a supposititious child. The 
combination of all three defects meant the sacrifice of the 
essential liberal democratic nature of the League to the 
universalist ideal of the League as the extension of the secular 
state. Clearly, the two aspects of it had to be harmonised. 
The very life of the League depended upon its being a syn- 
thesis of the two principles of secular universalism and political 
gtoup-responsibility ; of the two-fold ideal of world order by 
means of \iberal democracy. It was assumed that world order 
could be attained only by all-inclusiveness ; experience has 
since indicated that all-inclusiveness is at present unattainable ; 
and so there is widespread disillusionment. But the original 
assumption is by no means self-evident. The tragedy is that 
the qualitative content of the League was sacrificed to the 
quantitative, and liberalism was lost for the sake of soothing 
totalitarian sovereignties which have been ready to abandon 
the League that they helped to paralyse. 

It is ludicrous to have within the democratic structure 
of the League powerful members whose whole basis is positive 
hostility to the principles of democracy. Mussolini has never 
scrupled to express such antagonism. “Fascism has taken 
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up an attitude of complete opposition to the doctrines of 
Liberalism, both in the political field and the field of 
economics.” Because dictators are in some ways easier men 
to deal with internationally than liberal politicians, he has 
long been accepted as a good internationalist. But the 
irreconcilable conflict between the two philosophies has at 
last emerged, and the Italian invasion of her fellow-member 
is simply the descent of that conflict from the realm of ideas 
into the world of bloodstained facts. It must always be a 
handicap for the League to include any state not “ fully 
self-governing ” in both senses, but the inclusion of states 
which are an active and living contradiction of the very idea 
of political liberty has led to paralysis. These incompati- 
bilities have a habit of working themselves out in practice 
in this way ; which may not be altogether regrettable—for 
has the League not tended to reform itself ? 

The full import of the reshuffle of membership of the 
League is seldom realised. Before the Japanese dispute 
it was a congeries of “respectable” capitalist states, and the 
chief outcast was Soviet Russia. Since the entry of Russia 
and the successive departures of imperialist Japan, Nazi 
Germany and now, virtually, of Fascist Italy, it has become 
a clear alignment of the states with more democratic and 
international ideals as against those excessively authoritarian 
and nationalistic. The issue between democratic inter- 
nationalism and national sovereignty of the Leviathan type 
is tending to become materialised in this alignment. The 
balance between secular universalism and democratic liberal- 
ism has thus been in some measure rectified by the historical 
process. But has it been rectified too late? Can the existing 
League be so readjusted now along the lines of true liberal 
democracy as to give it coherence of character and decisive- 
ness of action and make it at last a political reality ? 

Sir Alfred Zimmern writes, “ Representative democracy 
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depends for its successful working above all on confidence 
—confidence between the executive and the legislature 
and between the legislature and the electorate, confidence 
between the group of men at the centre of affairs, whether in 
Cabinet or in Parliament or in the executive departments, and 
the millions of men and women at the circumference, removed 
from immediate contact with day to day political happenings, 
who constitute the element of public opinion... . But in the 
sphere of international affairs it is ptecisely this indispensable 
element of confidence which has been jacking.”* All of which 
is very true. But perhaps it is worth remembering that the 
devourer of confidence has been the excessive nationalism 
rampant in such states as Japan, Italy and Germany—those 
big Powers which Sir Alfred would seek above all to placate 
and negotiate with, to restore the “concert of Europe.” 
Confidence can only grow slowly, and must be the product 
rather than the immediate basis of secular order. Confidence 
will indeed be necessary for the successful working of the 
international system ; but its first necessity is rather a definite 
common purpose—the maintenance of order—combined 
with the free self-expression of all members. Democracy, 
as Mr. Bassett remarks, is not a particular kind of civilisation ; 
it is rather “a civilised way of taking political action.’ 
And so, when Herr Hitler claims, as he claimed at Frankfurt 
last March, “ No, I have not done away with democracy, 
but merely simplified it,” he is simply claiming to have 
uncivilised it. When Mussolini claims that “ Fascism may 
write itself down as an organised and authoritative 
democracy,” he is likewise distorting it as a political method. 
As Mr. Bassett points out, the only “fundamental” upon 
which men must agree in democracy is the democratic method; 
then other “fundamentals ” cease to be dangerous to the 


system. The method is free discussion by responsible repre- 


' The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 1918-1935. 
* The Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy, 1935. 
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sentatives, culminating in voluntary agreement upon joint 
action for the common good. 

Fascism and Nazism cannot partake usefully in such dis- 
cussion, not only because they do not believe in free discussion 
but above all because they do not want the same end. “ The 
creativeness of discussion,” as the Master of Balliol has said, 
“‘ assumes a common purpose animating those who take part 
in it.” The supreme purpose of a League would be the main- 
tenance of world peace ; but Mussolini emphatically declares 
that he believes “ neither in the possibility nor the utility 
of perpetual peace...... War alone brings up to its highest 
tension all human energy, and puts the stamp of nobility 
upon the peoples who have the courage to meet it.” Hitler 
and his colleagues have repeatedly made similar statements. 
I believe that nothing but paralysis of politics can result 
from attempting to comprise this outlook within the League. 
It is better that the doctrine should be repudiated from 
the first than that its incompatibility should emerge in 
the bitterness of political experience. There is little to be 
gained by renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy if it is retained as an ideal of nationalist philosophy. 
It is clear that universality and effectiveness are not at the 
moment attainable together in international affairs. Hitherto 
effectiveness has been sacrificed to universality, with the result 
that universality, too, has perished. It is time that we tried 
the alternative method, in the hope that then universality, 
too, may eventually be added unto us. 

It may well be urged that an attempt to reorganise the 
League on a liberal-democratic or any other basis is doomed 
to failure so long as the United States of America remains 
aloof from it; which I believe, in the long run, to be true. 
But I believe that the only basis for the effective co-operation 
of America is a truly democratic League—the formation, 
as modern jargon would have it, of a democratic bloc, a 
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““ Geneva front,” to which America can feel that she is acced- 
ing to strengthen democracy in the world, and not merely 
to confirm an alliance of the Versailles Powers which may 
well embroil her in the age-long childish quarrels of the old 
world. I believe that, in the long run, the balance of the old 
world can be redressed only by calling in the new ; but it has 
been clearly writ in recent experience, for all who care to 
read, that the new world will feel the call only of political 
principle, and not of the political convenience of the European 
Powers. The world still has to be made—if not safe—at 
least habitable for democracy ; and this cannot be done by 
armaments and nationalism and war. 

Democracy, I would repeat, is essentially a civilised way 
of taking political action. It is the way of free discussion by 
responsible representatives. Given a League whose members 
have unreservedly accepted this method, the problem of 
revision is the problem of responsible representation. The 
precise nature of representation is an eternal issue between 
radical and liberal democracy. The one, insisting upon the 
direct sovereignty of the people, distrusts and seeks to restrict 
the elected representative ; the other, believing in the immedi- 
ate sovereignty of parliament, entrusts the representative 
with freedom of judgment. The issue first arose clearly 
in England at the end of the eighteenth century, between 
parliamentary liberals like Burke and radical reformers like 
Wilkes and later Charles James Fox. In the new democratic 
constitutions of post-war Europe it was the radical which 
tended to prevail over the liberal: and in the international 
assembly the hands of national representatives were most 
clearly tied by “instructions to representatives.” Yet the 
considerations which Burke urged against such previous 
instructions all apply, with much greater force, to inter- 
national representation. Article X of the Covenant enshrined 
the principle of national self-determination and independence, 
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and made it permanent ; though cynical reflection that such 
permanence is purely theoretical may well be occasioned by 
the fate of Abyssinia. Statesmen meet in the Assembly 
not as national representatives but as agents of national 
interests and as spokesmen of the politics of power. They 
go with hands already tied by their respective governments ; 
they are given “ instructions ” to which they must conform. 
The Assembly is thus precisely what Burke declared a 
parliament must never be—“‘a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile interests,” and not a “ deliberative 
assembly......with one interest, that of the whole.” At 
bottom, it is a confusion which comes from thinking in terms 
of will rather than of reason and judgment. The fallacies 
of power politics have been carried forward into the League 
structure, and frustration is then inevitable. If government, 
as Burke pointed out, were merely a matter of wi// upon any 
side, then the will of the represented ought certainly to pre- 
vail. “ But government and legislation are matters of reason 
and judgment, and not of inclination; and what sort of 
reason is that in which the determination precedes the dis- 
cussion; in which one set of men deliberate, and another 
decide ; and where those who form the conclusion are per- 
haps three hundred miles distant from those who hear the 
arguments ?” Within the parliamentary state it is, of course, 
the device of organised political party which secures that 
deliberation and decision are responsibly linked together. 
In international deliberation there is no such device and no 
such liaison. The evolution of the League cannot be vouched 
for because there is this missing link. Popular passion for 
peace is thwarted because political science has not yet invented 
a device for securing that international decisions shall be the 
result not only of will and inclination, but of reason and 
judgment ; or even of securing that the will exercised in 
foreign affairs shall invariably be today’s opinion ofthe majority 
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of nations, and not merely yesterday’s opinion of the foreign 
offices. Both reforms are necessary. What prospect is there 
of any such devices being invented? Is there any way of 
combining responsible representation with independence 
of judgment and initiative ? 

This country has tried the experiment of a Minister for 
League of Nations Affairs, freed from the direct control of 
the Foreign Office, and much scorn has been poured upon 
the failure of the experiment. Undoubtedly it fails if it 
merely gives us two Foreign Secretaries, who are likely 
to be at sixes and sevens with one another. But I believe 
that it could be strikingly successful if all negotiations with 
all members of a reconstituted democratic League of Nations 
wete entrusted to the Minister for League of Nations affairs, 
acting through the League machinery and quite independently 
of the Foreign Office; and if the Foreign Secretary—the 
subordinate official—were left to superintend such diplomatic 
contact as were necessary with “ foreign” states outside the 
League. The distinction itself would be significant of the 
change of attitude desired, in that it would make membership 
of the League mean something. To objections of imprac- 
ticability, I would reply with two considerations ; first, 
that a geographical division of foreign affairs between two 
secretaries was in fact the normal method in this country 
until 1782; second, that such a division would not be hap- 
hazardly geographical, as then, but would be an organic 
division of functions necessitated by the revolution of belong- 
ing to a reconstructed and effectual international system. 
Moreover, there is the hope that it may eventually be elimin- 
ated by the real universality of the League. That membership 
of the League has not already involved some such change 
is the most bitter commentary on how little the international 
system really means. 

It was a shrewd political instinct that made the foreign 
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policy of this country for so long the jealously guarded mon- 
opoly of the Crown rather than of Parliament, for a foreign 
representative must be essentially a national spokesman 
rather than a party man. Given a League of Nations which 
has asserted its right to require all members unreservedly 
to accept the supremacy of reasonableness in international 
affairs, and to demonstrate that acceptance by applying that 
same principle within its own borders—then each national 
representative could be and should be given much greater 
independence of judgment. Moreover, his tasks would 
be more technical,and comparable to those of our present 
foreign ambassadors who are already freed from the fluctu- 
ations of domestic party conflicts. But he must not, of course, 
become a glorified civil servant unaffected by national public 
Opinion ; he must be readily responsive to national decision 
as regards the general lines of policy. If he is not to be sub- 
ject to public opinion through the regular machinery of party 
control, I would suggest securing his direct responsiveness 
and responsibility by means of a limited system of recall. 
With adequate safeguards to prevent a mere ramp—such, 
for example, as a time-interval—he should be subject to recall, 
in the last resort, by a direct majority decision in the country, 
and a suitable successor whose policy is more congenial to 
public opinion should be appointed by parliament. For 
the recall never to be exercised would be the strongest evidence 
of its efficacy. Such a system would be a permanent guarantee 
to other nations that the national spokesman really did 
represent the attitude of his country. International confer- 
ences would be no longer a setting for the manoeuvres of 
irtesponsible politicians. And the citizen would be given a 
direct and personal voice in determining the basis of his 
country’s international activities. It would at last be possible 
to feel a real loyalty to the League ; for loyalty is impossible 
without a personal freedom to decide. 
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But I believe that such a device as this would lose half its 
value unless it were accompanied by the establishment 
of something in the nature of a “ Ministry for Peace.” 
Clearly, public opinion is laid unduly open to influence by 
a sensational press and other irresponsible forces which 
distort it and use it for sinister ends; and this is even truer 
of France than of Britain. The only adequate recognition 
of the moral responsibility of a democratic government for 
maintaining peace is the establishment of a national organisa- 
tion which may counteract excessive jingoism and other 
forces antagonistic to peace; which may devote at least as 
much enterprise and energy to research into the psychology 
of war-fever and war-mentality as is at present devoted to 
the negative business of military defence against attack. The 
extent to which such a notion seems quixotic is the extent 
to which democratic thought has yet to develop before it 
can be internationalised. Every politician knows that he is 
not in fact the mere agent of a ready-made public or 
“ general” will, in the formation of which he can play no 
part or take no responsibility. Apart from a government’s 
duties of leadership, the intensive advertising of the present 
government is a tacit recognition of a government’s ability 
to foster a public opinion congenial to its own policy. Yet 
no state has carried this process to its logical conclusion, 
and set up a Ministry of Peace. 

In short, the trend of progressive thought in this country 
seems to be towards the conviction that reform of the League 
must take some form of restriction, either of its membership 
ot of its sphere of action. All schemes which pin their faith 
on a general acceptance of “Christian morality” seem to 
me to miss the point, in that the immediate need of an effective 
political instrument is imperative, and such universal con- 
version would take an indefinite time. I reject, too, the 
arguments of General Smuts and others in favour of limiting 
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League activities to humanitarian work and the mere expres- 
sion of moral disapproval, on the similar grounds that whilst 
such a long-range policy may be invaluable for creating peace, 
the immediate necessity is the more negative task of preventing 
war, and there is every evidence that unless that is done 
there will not be “a long run.” Likewise I reject the pre- 
dilection of Sir Alfred Zimmern for a species of international 
feudalism, whereby the community of nations is apparently 
to commend itself to the safe-keeping of a group of Great 
Powers, acting by right of their superior strength ; for experi- 
ence shows that Great Powers, as such, are more apt to be 
tobber-barons than Knights-errant. I believe that the most 
practical and hopeful principle of exclusion is refusal to accept 
the democratic method of free discussion, in both internal and 
external politics; for so intimately are the two connected 
in the modern world, that it is impossible for one scheme 
of thought to prevail in internal politics, and an opposing 
scheme to dominate external. As Mr. Brailsford suggests, 
there are several states which logically exclude themselves— 
indeed, most of these have already done so. There is little 
doubt that pooled financial and economic advantages must 
accompany pooled security. But both must be preceded by 
pooled wisdom, in the process of free discussion and the 
experience of free decision. 








GERMANY AND JAPAN 
By Frepa UTLEY 


ERMANY has now definitely called in the East 
G: redress the balance of Europe. Although the 


open proclamation of an alliance is new an under- 

standing has undoubtedly long existed, and the real 

alliance between the greatest dictatorship of the West and 
the great autocracy of the East was probably concluded 
long before this. In September, 1934, in the columns of 
Die Tat Von Leers wrote with cynical frankness :— 

“In politics we cannot expect all our friends to 
acquire blue eyes and to become blondes to please us. 
Politics are a matter of the real interests of nations and 
have little in common with race kinship. From the 
standpoint of our position we are interested in the 
prosperity of every non-European Power. Every such 
Power will bind the forces of our neighbours and this 
will release the German forces.” 

So now we have the pleasant spectacle of the Aryan 
persecutors of Jews pursuing a policy designed to bring the 
dominant Yellow race of Asia into European politics. The 
Nazis whose sacred mission it was to establish the ‘‘ Nordic 
Race” as the rulers of Europe are today in alliance with 
Franco’s Moors in Spain and with the Mongol-Malayan 
Japanese in Asia. Dictatorship does indeed make strange 
bedfellows. 

It begins to look as if the next world war were more likely 
to break out in the East than in the West. How much safer 
for the Germans to start the war by coming to the assistance 
of their Japanese allies, when the latter are ready to turn 
a Manchurian border incident into a Russo-Japanese war, 
than it would be for Germany to attack Russia first. In the 
former event the Germans may consider it pretty certain 
that England would say the war was no business of hers and 
keep out of it. Whereas an unprovoked attack on the 
U.S.S.R. in Europe, where there are a thousand eyes to see 
and papers to report just what has happened, might arouse 
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too strong a feeling in England and in France for the Govern- 
ments not to come to the assistance of the victim of aggres- 
sion, a “border incident” in Manchuria or a “ fishing 
incident ” off the coast of Kamchatka would be seen by no 
one and could be represented to the world as though the 
Japanese were the innocent victims. A war begun in the 
Far East would no doubt be presented to us by our present 
Government as a remote affair which did not concern us and 
would be hailed in certain quarters in Britain as a most useful 
occupation for the Japanese militarists, likely to keep them 
from doing further damage to British interest in China. 

Most of our statesmen would refuse to see the further 
implications and would shut their eyes to the future dangers. 
The Dominions, or at least Australia, would breathe a sigh 
of relief, believing that for a generation at least Japan would 
be unable to turn south. In September, 1935, Sir Frank 
Clarke, President of the Victoria Legislative Council, said at 
a State Luncheon given in honour of Debuchi (Japan’s 
“ goodwill” envoy and late Ambassador to the U.S.A.) 
that “ Australia wished Japan well so long as she confined 
her expansion to the north and west.” 

Apart from the fact that Japan is most unlikely to be able 
to tear off Eastern Siberia from the U.S.S.R., what both 
Australian and English Conservative opinion ignores is that 
neither Siberia, nor Manchuria, nor North China can satisfy 
Japan. Her “ destiny ” as her “ patriots ” have proclaimed, 
must lead her South to the rich warm lands of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans to acquire possession of their oil and rubber 
and iron. The Roman Empire did not save itself by allowing 
the barbarians to occupy some provinces and calling them 
allies. Eventually the barbarians overran the whole Empire. 
Yet British statesmen believe that Japan can be conciliated 
and kept from a direct attack on British interests by always 
giving way to her and by flattering the “ sister Island Empire.” 
The effect on Japan is to make her daily more aggressive and 
confident. The following extract from a Japanese newspaper 
is typical of what the Japanese public is being told :— 

“ British civilisation is falling into the background, 
and taking advantage of this opportunity the European 
Powers are beginning to lift their heads. At any rate 
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Britain has lost its weighty power in the world since the 
Manchurian incident. The Powers have begun to 
start free actions since Britain has fallea into the back- 
ground. Britain will gradually be forced to re-adjust 
its overseas branch offices as it has lost its fighting 
spirit.” (Nagoya Shinaichi, August 1, 1935.) 

Japan, of course, believes that she can continue to take 
advantage of the European situation to work her will on Asia 
and the alliance with Germany is invaluable to her for this 
purpose. 

Those people in England who see in the new alliance 
merely a threat to the U.S.S.R. may suffer a rude awakening. 
Japan may well consider that the main advantage she derives 
from the pact is the immobilisation of the Russian armies, 
giving her a free hand in China and the rest of “‘ East Asia.” 
It cannot be doubted that it is mainly fear of the Russian 
army in her rear which has prevented her from gobbling up 
China more rapidly than she has done so far. Japan discovered 
the useful pretext of a fight against Communism as a cloak 
to cover wanton aggression long before the Germans thought 
of it. Japan has for years been calling on the Chinese Govern- 
ment to let it help her to exterminate Communism and using 
the Communist bogey as an excuse to extend her conquests. 
For Japan the alliance to combat Communism is far more 
likely to be the prelude to further attacks on feeble China— 
which further .attacks must inevitably jeopardise British 
interests—than on the strongly armed U.S.S.R. Germany, 
taking a leaf out of Japan’s book, wants to turn Czecho- 
Slovakia into a second Manchuria as a jumping off ground 
for an attempt to get possession of Ukrainia’s food supplies. 
War on Communism provides a convenient excuse fort trying 
to acquire the food reserves which would make her invulner- 
able to any second naval blockade by the Western Powers, 
and therefore bring her nearer to her goal of acquiring the 
hegemony of Europe. That Czecho-Slovakia is the designated 
approach to the Ukraine is clear from the fierce press campaign 
now being waged in Germany against “‘ Communist ” Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The pact between Japan and Germany is paralleled by the 
German-Italian agreement made by Count Ciano in Berlin 
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last November, and these two Alliances are rounded off by 
the Italian-Japanese politico—military agreement which 
obviously exists. The quiet and unobtrusive way in which 
this latter agreement has been concluded, the absence of 
Italy when the religious class war was proclaimed by Japan 
and Germany in Berlin, are undoubtedly due to the Italian 
desire not to prejudice the Anglo-Italian negotiations con- 
cerning the Mediterranean which are now proceeding. The 
Dictators, unused to the necessity of convincing their own 
peoples, as distinct from “ telling them,” are apt to display 
a certain crudity and naive confidence in their ability to 
hoodwink other Powers. Thus Italy no doubt imagines that 
if she keeps quiet about her understanding with Japan and is 
very polite about the “ British Constitutional Crisis ” in her 
newspapers, no one is going to see anything more than 
appears on the surface in her recognition of Manchukuo and 
Japan’s recognition of the Italian Empire of Abyssinia. 
Germany, having less to gain immediately in Spain by an 
outward consideration of British interest, is less careful than 
Italy. 

There is little doubt that the terms of the German-Italian 
agreement are based on a division of spheres of interest 
which gives Germany a free hand with regard to Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia in the preparation for an attack on the 
Ukraine ; and gives Italy paramount rights in the Mediter- 
ranean and Spain and a free hand in acquiring Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia as allies. Hungary’s claims for the revision of 
her frontiers are to be supported by Italy, even though this 
entails some sacrifice of territory by Jugo-Slavia. Jugo- 
Slavia is to be compensated by a military alliance with Italy 
and with commercial privileges including a free use together 
with Hungary of the port of Fiume. 

The circle is now complete and the terrain of expansion 
marked out for each of the “have not” powers. Japan’s 
interest in German and Italian aggression is obvious; to 
her in Asia is left the largest and freest field for expansion 
available to any of the three, provided Britain can be immobil- 
ised in Europe and the U.S.S.R. kept busy defending her 
European frontiers. Italy at the highest point of military 
preparedness which she can hope to reach with her present 
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resources is anxious not to delay until British rearmament 
has gathered momentum. She will certainly risk a European 
war now rather than let Franco be defeated. Germany, 
whose war preparations are not yet complete, may wish to 
delay a year or two longer at least until her food supplies 
are more adequately arranged for. But Germany may also 
considet that an opportunity as favourable as the present may 
never occur again. Wars cannot be declared according to 
time-table, the favourable moment must to taken advantage 
of whatever the risk. 

Japan, whose economic strength is already strained to 
the utmost by the past four years of undeclared war against 
China and by the armaments race with the U.S.S.R., might 
well share Italy’s point of view were it not for the fact that if 
she can wait a little longer the shortcomings in her armaments 
can be made good by technical assistance and the supply of 
aircraft, automobiles and tanks from German and Italian 
factories. 

Although Germany’s new ally in the East is as near to 
bankruptcy as herself, although neither the one nor the other 
can give the financial assistance which both desperately need, 
Germany can supply what Japan most lacks industrially 
and also instructors to train pilots for Japan’s immature 
air force ; whilst Japan can supply Germany with Manchurian 
soya beans with which no doubt “ ersatz” butter and confec- 
tionery will be made for the German people. But the soya 
bean, whose oil can be used for so many purposes, useful 
as it is, cannot remedy all Germany’s food deficiency. More- 
over, as a Japanese writer in the semi-Government organ 
Contemporary Japan remarked last September, “ The geograph- 
ical position of Germany and Japan will make it rather difficult 
for them to help each other when an emergency arises.” 

At present Japan imports 109 million yen’s worth of goods 
from Germany and exports a mere 71 million. The largest 
item of imports is machines and parts and the second largest 
is iron. The only other goods of importance are ammonium 
sulphate, synthetic dyes and dynamos and transformers. 
Germany receives from Japan vegetable and animal fats, 
isinglass, silk fabrics and toys. All things considered it would 
appear that Japan gains more than Germany from the alliance 
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although the value to Germany of being sure that the 
U.S.S.R. must divide her forces between Europe and Asia 
cannot be exaggerated. 

From the military and political point of view Japan has 
a much freer field in China than Germany in Europe. Econ- 
omically Japan is totally unfit for the strain of war against a 
first-class power and badly needs Germany’s assistance. 
Japan’s heavy industry is poorly developed and her industry 
as a whole is too dependent on human muscles instead of on 
mechanical power, for it to be capable of supplying her armies 
in a real war. Up to now Japan has never fought a first-class 
power and her victories over unarmed Chinese peasants 
are no test of her real capacity. Modern wars are won by 
weight of iron and steel and by economic staying power ; 
technical capacity and raw materials are more important even 
than man power. Japan’s maximum output of pig iron is 
less than Luxemburg’s and her steel production, although it 
has been doubled since 1929, is only 44 million tons against 
Germany’s 18 million, and Britain’s 10 million. Japan has 
only two million workers in factory industry and only 20 
per cent. of these are in metallurgy and engineering. 

As regards man power and food resources the technical 
backwardness of Japanese agriculture would constitute a 
fatal weakness in war. So primitive are the methods of culti- 
vation that a peasant family only produces enough rice to feed 
itself and two other families. Japanese agriculture is indeed 
so over-manned and under-capitalised that her 14 million 
peasants produce only the same total value of agricultural 
produce as 2 million farmers and labourers in England and 
Wales. Moreover, far from being the world’s masters in 
tice cultivation, as is usually imagined, the Japanese produce 
only half as much rice per acre as is produced in plantations 
in Spain. Any attempt to mobilise a large army would therefore 
lead to the same breakdown of agriculture and starvation 
in the towns as it did in Tsarist Russia in the last war. 

At the same time as production would decrease so demand 
would increase. The present standard of food consumption 
of the Japanese people is terribly low—much lower than that 
of any other “ civilised ” people. The peasantry in particular 
are always under-nourished. Of recent years famines have 
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been frequent in the North Eastern provinces and have also 
occurred in other districts. The Government, with almost 
the whole revenue earmarked for armaments and debt ser- 
vice, has failed to provide money either for undertaking 
necessary preventative engineering works or for keeping 
existing dams and irrigation works in repair. Hence the 
frequent floods and droughts which have devasted the 
countryside. 

The consumption of cereals in Japan (rice, wheat, barley 
and rye) works out at only about 187 kilograms per head. 
Even Tsarist Russia before the War had a per capita consump- 
tion of 241 kilograms of the main cereal crops. This peace 
time standard of consumption proved quite inadequate for 
soldiers on active servce and had to be raised substantially. 
Not only were more cereals consumed but meat, sugar and 
fats had to be added to the diet. In Japan similarly more and 
better food would have to be given to soldiers, sailors and 
munition workers in war time than they had ever consumed 
as peasants or fishermen or as casual labourers and artisans. 
Yet civilian consumption could not well be pushed down 
below its present level of severe under-nourishment. Already 
the tale of starvation and disease is paid in the low standard 
of health of the people. In the summer of 1935 the War 
Minister General Terachui made a statement showing that 
40 per cent. of the recruits had to be rejected as unfit. 

Thus although Japan’s allies may think that she is self- 
sufficient in food and has abundant man power, a real war 
would soon show the falseness of these notions. Production 
would sharply decline and consumption increase. The obvi- 
ous fallacy of imagining that you can take millions of men 
away from the villages into the unproductive labour of fight- 
ing, in a country of primitive agricultural technique, without 
causing a complete breakdown of the national economy was 
clearly shown in the last war. The Russian steam-roller failed 
to roll for lack of steam. 

Again, as in Tsarist Russia, an unsolved agrarian problem 
makes Japan’s social structure a foundation built on sand and 
totally unfit to weather the storm of war. Nearly half the 
population works on the land under a semi-medieval system 
of social relationships. The peasants, two-thirds of whom are 
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tenants, pay rents in kind to a million landowners. These 
rents—which constitute a fixed quantity of rice per acre— 
amount to between 50 and 60 per cent. of the yield even in 
years of good harvest and the landowners are entirely parasitic 
since they supply neither seed nor stock nor manure, nor 
undertake repairs, drainage or irrigation works. They pro- 
vide no capital to develop the land and modernise the tech- 
nique of agriculture—they just draw their certain quantity of 
rice from the overburdened peasants. The latter, whilst 
thus subject to a feudal form of exploitation by the land- 
owners, are at the same time forced to pay tribute to large 
scale modern industry in the shape of the big monopoly 
business houses which control the production and distribution 
of chemical fertilisers. The cost of fertilisers now comes to 
about a quarter of the selling price of rice even for peasant 
proprietors. Those peasant proprietors have such heavy 
taxes to pay (local and national), and bear such 
a load of debt at usurious rates of interest, that the posi- 
tion of the majority is little if at all better than that of the 
tenants. Ever since Japan started on her era of development 
as a Great Power, taxation has been crushing for the purpose 
of subsidising large scale industry and paying for armaments 
and wars. The burden of taxation, in addition to the medieval 
system of rents in kind, has prevented the development of 
capitalist farming methods. The double burden of an obso- 
lete land system and of maintaining armaments on the scale 
of a Great Power always prepared for aggression keeps the 
people at a medieval standard of life and prevents capital 
accumulation for the general development of the country. 
For all Japan’s up-to-date textile factories, shipping yards and 
armament factories the general level of industrial development 
is very backward. ‘Three million persons work in non- 
factory industry (i.e., in establishments employing less than 
five workers) as against two million in factories. So colossal 
is the waste of labour in organising small workshop and dom- 
estic industry that four and a half million are employed in 
commerce as against 5.3 million in industry and mining. 
Although a motor worked by electric power is sometimes 
in use in the little establishments, production still depends 
mainly on human labour. Hence the waste of man power in 
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industry and commerce is, though not as great as in agri- 
culture, very serious from the point of view of ability to stand 
the strain of modern war. 

The social consequences of all this are the black discontent 
and revolutionary sentiments, not only of the mass of the 
peasantry and the working class, but also of the “ petty 
bourgeoisie.” The small master or artisan, however hard 
he works his own family and his apprentices, can never accum- 
ulate the capital necessary to expand his business along modern 
lines. The internal market, as a result of peasant poverty 
and the antiquated land system, is too narrow ; and the great 
family business houses (Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, 
Yasuda, etc.), whose capital resources equal those of American 
trusts and whose interests ate far more diverse, as merchants 
or bankers take all the profit from the small industrialist. 
The “small business men and industrialists,” whose call 
for assistance is so frequently voiced in the Japanese press, 
are little more than the foremen or agents of the giant monop- 
olists. Japan has never known an era of free competition 
and liberalism during which a section of the petty bourgeoisie 
could develop into a middle class. There has never been 
capital available for them, or markets, or free access to raw 
materials. The feudal bureaucracy, and their allies the giant 
family business houses (whose fortunes originated in usury, 
rice speculation and cheating the state or bribing the bureau- 
crats in order to obtain state subsidies), have always blocked 
the road to prosperity for the small manufacturer and trader. 
An investing middle class hardly exists in Japan and loans 
can only be obtained from the banks and big merchant houses 
at excessively high interest rates. 

There were only 569,079 income tax payers in the country 
in 1931 although all incomes above 1,200 yen ({120 at par 
£70 today) are taxable, and only 20,524 had incomes of 
£1,000 a year (at par). Even those small business men who 
are sufficiently “ prosperous” to be liable to the business 
profits tax for individuals have in most cases incomes much 
smaller than those of the working class in Western Europe. 
In 1931-32, when the yen was at par, there were only 730,229 
persons paying this tax, although it is levied on all businesses 
making a net profit of {40a year. Yet besides the tiny incomes 
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of the petty bourgeoisie there are some fortunes which would 
be deemed colossal in any country. Baron Hisaya Iwasaki 
(Mitsubishis) had an income of nearly two and a half million 
yen in 1935 and Baron Mitsui in 1934 had an income of 
four million yen. 

The centralisation of capital in a few hands has proceeded 
so far in Japan that her social and economic structure is 
from one point of view peculiarly fitted for aggression. It 
facilitates the smooth and rapid mobilisation of financial 
resources. On the other hand it gives Japan a much smaller 
degree of social stability than the countries of Western Europe. 
The absence in Japan of a large investing middle class of the 
medium rentier elements which give stability to the capitalist 
system in other countries, and the presence of an enormous 
petty bourgeois class which has little besides its chains to lose, 
constitute a grave social weakness and keep Japan on the 
brink of revolution. Hence military fascism, i.e., the reaction- 
ary, ultra-chauvinist, loyalist, and anti-big-capitalist movement 
in Japan, has so far been held in check by the plutocrats who 
control the political parties, and by the high military officers 
and civil bureaucrats. In Japan the fascist movement is 
too dangerous—too potentially anti-capitalist—to be made 
use of except as a motive force for conquest on the mainland 
of Asia. The “ young officers” and professional patriot- 
gangsters, sprung mainly from the petty bourgeoisie and 
landowners ; the mystic philosophers of a “ Second Restor- 
ation ” and the terrorists who represent the aspirations of the 
peasant proprietors ; not only really imagine that they can 
destroy the “ plutocrats and corrupt politicians ” and estab- 
lish “‘ Imperial Socialism,” but have given the latter some 
violent shocks. The murders of 1932, the subsequent 
series of plots and assassinations culminating in the insur- 
rection of a whole battallion of soldiers at the instigation of 
its officers in February, 1936, have all shown that this fire is 
a dangerous one to play with. There being no middle class 
to act as a buffer between the big-capitalist interests and the 
petty bourgeoisie there can be no hope of using Blackshirts 
to crush Brown shirts as in Germany; no element is available 
to suppress the future Rohms. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to deal in detail with the military fascist movement 
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ot with the manner in which it has been utilised, but kept 
in check, by the high military and civil bureaucrats to re- 
establish their power against big business, and by the pluto- 
crats in furthering their aggressive Imperialist designs. 
Here I am concerned only to show the existence of deep 
social cleavages and of a spirit of revolt and discontent which 
effects all classes except a small circle of wealthy men. 

The fact that in Japan patriotic slogans and fervently 
expressed loyalty to the Emperor are the first refuge of all 
who want to change the social system, need not obscure 
the issue. Let us remember that, up to 1905 at least, the 
masses in Russia believed that if only the Tsar could be made 
to hear he would save his people from the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of bureaucrats, landlords, and capitalists. It would 
not take long to convince the Japanese people of their mistake 
in regarding the Emperor as “ above classes” if they once 
experienced even a small military defeat, or were subject to 
the cruel strain of modern war, in addition to the fierce struggle 
for existence which they are already waging. 

Up to now the flood-gates have been held back against 
revolution by the false hope of relief through foreign 
conquest. Once let the falseness of that hope become 
apparent—and it becomes more and more difficult to keep 
it alive—and most of those who now support the fascist 
movement would make an abrupt vo/te face to the Left. 

First the Japanese people were told that the conquest 
of Manchuria would bring prosperity for all, cheap raw mater- 
ials, new markets, an area for mass emigration. Then when 
these things all failed to materialise they were told that Man- 
churia alone was no use—North China, which is economically 
closely bound up with Manchuria, must also come under 
Japanese domination ; and, since North China could never 
be securely held, with an independent or Soviet Mongolia 
in the rear, Mongolia must also be conquered. So now it is 
the wicked Russians in Siberia and Outer Mongolia who 
prevent Japan from fulfilling her “ destiny.” 

But the Japanese now “ have a plan,” for the success of 
which the pact with Germany is essential. If Chiang Kai 
Shek can be pressed harder and harder so that he comes to a 
point where he must resist Japan or succumb to the fury of 
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his own people, he—or whoever supplants him as head of the 
Chinese Government—will have to make his stand in the 
west of China in or near Mongolia. 

Already it is being said in China that the war against 
Japan will begin in Suiyan (Inner Mongolia) where Chiang 
Kai Shek has concentrated troops and fighting has already 
occurred. The continuance of this fighting is being given in 
the Japanese press as the cause for the failure of the Japanese 
negotiations with Nanking. 

It is here in the North West that Nationalist China 
approaches the Soviet Chinese districts and Suiyan itself 
borders on Outer Mongolia. The districts in and around 
Inner Mongolia are now “Red” and Inner Mongolia has 
already been claimed as a Japanese preserve. In addition 
to these Chinese Soviet districts—which are quite distinct 
from Soviet Russia—the influence of the U.S.S.R. is said to 
be paramount in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). It is inter- 
esting to note that this is largely due to the neighbouring 
Tutk—Sib Railway in Russian Turkestan which provides 
the merchants of Sinkiang with the only available outlet 
for their trade and draws them closer to the U.S.S.R. whatever 
their political sentiments. 

The Chinese Soviet districts now form, for the first time 
in 10 years, a more or less compact territory and have a uni- 
fied army command and a centralised administration. 
They have for some time been proclaiming, not only the need 
for a national united front against Japanese imperialism, but 
their readiness, if only Nanking will resist Japan, to submit 
both militarily and politically to the decisions of a Supreme 
War Council for all China, provided only they are allowed 
representation on it. 

The movement to resist Japan’s exorbitant demands is, 
according to all observers, rapidly gathering strength in 
China, and if Japan pushes the Nanking Government too 
far it may be forced to offer resistance to avoid being swept 
away. When that moment comes, taking into consideration 
that it is in the West that the stand is most likely to be made, 
it would appear impossible that hands should not be joined 
with the Chinese Soviet army. The Chinese Soviets are 
already “at war” with Japan, for, with an originality most 
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refreshing in the present age, they “ declared ” war on Japan 
early in 1932. Once such a “ United Front” confronted 
the Japanese in a part of the world where the Russians are 
the nearest neighbours, the holy wat on Communism (mean- 
ing in fact the war to crush Chinese Nationalism) could be 
proclaimed with some show of reality. Germany would then 
attack the U.S.S.R. in support of her ally and in the sacred 
cause of “ destroying Bolshevism.” In that event the world 
war would have begun, not in Europe, not even on the Man- 
churian border, but in Sinkiang or Mongolia, in some 
province in these remote parts of Central Asia of which most 
British people would never have even heard. That all the 
protagonists in the Far East are preparing is obvious. That 
Nanking is ready to abandon the sea board of China and 
resist in the Far West is the prevailing view. The Chinese 
reckon that unless Japan can gain a speedy victory she will 
break under the strain and that in the interior she cannot win 
a speedy victory. Chiang Kai Shek in November, for at least 
the tenth time, refused Japan’s demands for co-operation 
“to oppose Communism” and a formal recognition of 
Japan’s “‘ sphere of influence ” in North China. No spoon 
can be long enough to sup with the Japanese. Japan is 
reported to be buying vast quantities of Chinese rice and 
other foodstuffs with the double purpose of accumulating 
supplies and draining China of her reserves before the coming 
wat. China has countered by stopping shipments to the sea 
ports and establishing provincial granaries. In the second 
week of November the Japanese Foreign Minister told the 
Cabinet that Japan “ may recognise Franco’s regime in Spain 
at an opportune time ” and said it was expected that Madrid 
would fall in a few days. Is the resistance of Madrid causing 
Japan to pause? Suiyan and Seville may never have heard 
of one another, but can it be doubted that Japan before her 
wat begins wants to be sure that Italy, through control of 
Spain, has become too great a menace to Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean to allow of British warships coming to the Pacific 
to defend British interest in China? Since Britain sent Sir 
Frederick Leith Ross to China and since China’s currency 
reform and the subsequent extension of the Exports Credit 
scheme to China and the rumours of a loan, Japan has lost 
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her former hopes of getting Britain to bless her war on 
China and open wider the gates of the British Empire to 
Japanese manufactures. It has been reported in Japan that 
Britain has undertaken to assist Nanking in defending South 
China and the Japanese newspaper /iji remarks in pained 
surprise :— 

“The present loan to China seems to have been 
arranged in a manner showing that the participating 
countries did not take into due consideration the posi- 
tion of Japan as the stabilising force in the Far East. 
We regret that in conducting the loan agreement, 
Britain and China gave the impression that the former 
was opportunist and the latter self-seeking.” 

Obviously from the Japanese point of view if Britain can 
no longer be counted upon, not indeed as an ally, but as a 
very sleepy sleeping partner, if the British lion shows signs 
of opening an eye and putting out a paw to defend its interests 
in China, then it *s time to join hands openly with Germany 
and Italy to immobilise the British fleet in Western Waters. 

It is true that there are other voices in Japan. It is true 
that there has for some time been a growing conviction in 
business circles that it is time to call a temporary halt to aggres- 
sion and consolidate the gains already won. These circles, 
being better informed than the militarists and also very 
comfortable as they are, do not relish the prospect of a possible 
conflict with the British Empire or even with the U.S.S.R. 
Moreover, the burden of armaments has become so heavy 
as to threaten their profits; the whole cost can no longer 
be laid on the peasantry, the working class, the small industrial- 
ists and the landowners. Taxation on the rich has been 
slightly increased, although indirect taxes still remain the 
main source of revenue. Japan now faces the prospect of 
having to spend twice her national income annually until 
1948, and the creaking of her economic and financial structure 
has become too loud to be ignored. Hence the unfavourable 
reactions to the German-Japanese alliance on the part of 
most of the Japanese press and the sighs of the big industrial 
and financial interests for an understanding with Britain and 
even with the U.S.S.R. But if this is the attitude of big 
business the “ military ” dare not turn back. The “ young 
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officers” and the urban petty bourgeoisie are blinded by 
chauvinism, ignorant of the forces they are up against, and 
maddened by the economic impasse in which the people 
find themselves. They are determined to go on with the 
conquest of “ East Asia ” at whatever risk. Indeed they dare 
not stop, for peace and reorganisation can only mean their 
own ruin and destruction. The landowners know that only 
foreign aggression can keep up the price of their rice revenue, 
provide their sons with gentlemanly employment in the army, 
and prevent an agrarian revolution by deflecting the despair 
of the peasantry into fascist channels, and by keeping before 
the whole people the mirage of prosperity through conquest. 
The agrarian problem is the black care which sits behind the 
military and political leaders of Japan as they ride desperately 
forward on their course of military aggression for which a 
new avenue is now being opened for them by Germany 
into the outskirts of Europe. 

Although Japan is in reality a very weak ally the fact 
that the Japanese army is ready to strike at the U.S.S.R. 
in the East, when Germany is ready in the West, is of tremen- 
dous and sinister importance to the future of Western civil- 
isation. Three bluffers united are much more powerful than 
three bluffers playing each for his own hand. Events have 
shown that Germany, Italy and Japan can bluff the world 
into terrified acquiescence even when playing a lone hand. 
United they hope to be able to rivet a fascist system on Europe 
and Asia. /Germany, Italy and Japan stand together possess- 
ing neither the necessary economic strength nor political 
stability for a real war, yet able to blackmail the democratic 
Powers, which possess such economic strength and relative 
political stability that Britian and the U.S.A. alone could put 
an end to Japanese aggression in a week without war, just as 
England and France could, by calling the fascist bluff, prevent 
Germany and Italy from strangling Spanish democracy. 

The democratic Powers have all the cards in their hands— 
are they never going to play them ? 
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SOVIET CURRENCY 
By StpNeyY WEsB 


T is not easy for the citizens of the Western world to 
comprehend the position and the effects of the system 
of currency and banking of the Soviet Union. We 
were helped by a meritorious essay by Mr. W. B. 
Reddaway in 1935.1 A more complete and more penetrating 
survey has now been made by Mr. L. E. Hubbard* which 
should do much to clear away current misapprehensions. 
How difficult it is to go to a foreign country with an 
open mind ! We most of us try to do so, and even deliberately 
resolve to do so. But how rare is the capacity to escape 
from the tyranny of the prepossessions deeply embedded in 
our minds by the environment in which we have grown up, 
by the philosophy of our own set, and by the necessarily 
inaccurate information that we have acquired prior to our 
visit. Mz. Hubbard is exceptionally well qualified for his 
task. With an ancestral connection with banking and 
merchanting in St. Petersburgh itself; with unusual pro- 
ficiency in the Russian language, and with lifelong interest 
in the commercial developments of the past half-century, 
he has been in a position to get the fullest advantage from 
his recent visits to the U.S.S.R. The outcome is a thoroughly 
honest, candid and doubtless accurate statement of the 
present facts, so far as they can be ascertained. It will be 
long before the English reader gets a better account of 
Soviet money and finance. Yet Mr. Hubbard cannot escape 
from his prepossessions. He does not seek to hide that he 
writes entirely from the standpoint of the Bank of England 


and the London money market. He cannot get away from 
1 The Russian Financial System by W.B. Reddaway (Macmillan & Co., 106 pp., 1935); 
reviewed in Political Quarterly for April-June, 1936. 
2 Soviet Money and Finance by L. E. Hubbard (MacMillan & Co., pp. xix and 339, 
1936) 
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a fervent faith in the dogmas of the economic orthodoxy of 
yesterday. He is firmly persuaded that “ natural laws ” must 
inevitably compel a continual “ equalising of supply and 
demand ” through changes in the price on the market. He 
has his own definitions of what Socialism is, and what 
Communism; and whenever he detects in the U.S.S.R. 
anything different from his definition of the one or the 
other, he hastens to welcome it as a “ reversion” to the 
“natural ” system which he assumes to be that of complete 
freedom of competition. All this will make his book the 
more popular with those accustomed to the current ideas 
of the British banking world and of the London money 
market, and may even facilitate their own understanding 
of money and finance in the Soviet Union. The persistent 
prepossessions, of which the author is plainly quite unaware, 
make all the more impressive his conclusion that the Soviet 
system of currency and banking is working with quite a 
reasonable measure of success; that it actually does free 
the community inhabiting one-sixth of the earth’s surface 
from the alternating booms and slumps and periodical mass 
unemployment which the rest of the civilised world has not 
yet been able to overcome; and that the greatest likelihood 
of its failure in the future is not any fundamental error in 
the system itself, but “human faults and imperfections, 
such as jealousy, avarice, intolerance and lust for power,” 
to which he thinks that “the directors of the Soviet 
economy ” may eventually be found to be just as liable as 
“the political and industrial leaders of capitalism” (p. 288). 

Let us look at the actual circumstances of the issue of 
currency and the grant of bank credits in the Soviet Union 
as they may be extracted from Mr. Reddaway’s essay and 
Mr. Hubbard’s more elaborate treatise, and fortified from 
the published accounts and explanations of various govern- 
mental organs of the U.S.S.R. ; examining these data without 
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any assumption of suppositions, natural laws and academic 
orthodoxy. What happens in fact is that the People’s 
Commissar of Finance, with the concurrence of the Sov- 
natkom (Council of Ministers) provides from time to time 
whatever currency, in the form of rouble notes and 
subsidiary coins, he thinks desirable for the convenience of 
the Government and the public. The U.S.S.R. enjoys, in 
fact, like all other great nations today, a “ managed 
currency,” though this is “ managed” on a system of its 
own. Incredible as it may seem to the bankers and economists 
of the Western world, the fluctuations in the aggregate 
amount of this currency, or its velocity, have no discoverable 
effect upon the price level of commodities and services, 
either within the U.S.S.R. or elsewhere. 

The explanation of this paradox is to be found, not in 
the nature of the currency itself, but in the peculiarity of 
the economic structure of the U.S.S.R. The common idea 
that the volume of money, combined with what is called its 
velocity, must inevitably affect the price level, depends on 
the assumption that the market is everywhere as free as it is 
in Threadneedle Street. But instead of Threadneedle Street 
being typical of the universe, the fact is that, over the greater 
part of the earth’s surface, the market is not by any means 
free. We need here say nothing of the power of custom. 
In the U.S.S.R. the prices of commodities are for the most 
part simply fixed, much as those of water and gas are 
elsewhere fixed, not by the chaffering of buyers and sellers, 
but by a superior authority, the government decisions in 
the U.S.S.R. being arrived at on a whole range of con- 
siderations unconnected with currency. The possible 
influence of other currencies upon prices in the U.S.S.R. 
is definitely and permanently excluded by the legal pro- 
hibition of both import and export of Soviet currency, and 
by a rigid monopoly of all foreign trade and of international 
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banking transactions. Equally, the amount of the Soviet 
issues of currency has no effect whatever upon either the 
aggregate amount of capital investment in new undertakings, 
ot the choice of industries in which such investments shall 
be made, because these decisions are made irrespective of 
currency considerations. It seems, therefore, that the Soviet 
authorities are justified in their constantly repeated claim 
that their currency, though varying from time to time in 
aggregate amount and presumably also in velocity, does not 
produce either inflation or deflation, in so far as these terms 
denote either rises or falls of the price level, or alterations 
in the aggregate volume of employment or of capital 
investment, or changes in the direction either of capital 
investment or of employment. It may be said, indeed, that 
the Soviet rouble notes operate, over the whole range of 
buyers’ transactions, almost precisely as Soviet postage 
stamps operate in the single commodity of postal service. 
An unnecessarily large supply of postage stamps in the 
pockets of the people does not raise the postage rates, nor 
cause any greater number of letters to be written, nor letters 
to be sent to certain places rather than to others. 

Can we not say the same about bank credit ? The various 
branches of the State Bank grant credits to the various 
enterprises, strictly for such purposes only as have been 
specifically approved by the State Planning Department 
(Gosplan), as the outcome of a whole range of considerations 
into which the aggregate volume of currency and credit, 
ot the velocity of either of them, enters not at all. The dates 
and conditions on which these advances ate to be made, 
and how they shall be repaid, are in every case, precisely 
determined without regard to the volume or velocity of the 
currency in circulation. The usual case is that of a factory 
requiring credit for the amount of wages and cost of 
material and components, the rates of all these being fixed, 
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to enable it to produce the commodities commanded by the 
legislature at the instance of the State Planning Commission. 
Such an advance involves, in practice, the issue of rouble 
notes and subsidiary coins for the payment of wages; and 
the advance will be repaid when the finished commodities are 
delivered at prices so fixed as normally to cover all the 
direct and indirect costs including taxes. It is accordingly not 
the aggregate volume or amount of bank credit and currency 
that detetmines the action of the factory director, or the 
amount or kind of commodities to be produced, or the 
prices that will be obtained for the finished product, or the 
surplus (which the Western world would call profit) that 
will normally be made by the industry. There will, indeed, 
sometimes be a loss, due to breakdowns of machinery or 
failures of the human factor, in workman or director. 
Gosplan knows well that nothing can be done without the 
three D’s, deficiency, damage and delay. In due course 
those who caused the failures will be carpeted, and perhaps 
demoted or punished. The loss will be made good from 
public funds, but will have nothing to do with credit or 
currency. 

This is, as Mr. Hubbard would probably agree, the 
general picture. But some additional explanations are 
required. What about the ubiquitous “ bazaar,” the “ free 
market,” in which all sorts of commodities (though a tiny 
minority of the aggregate turnover) are sold to customers 
at whatever price the sellers can get? The Soviet Govern- 
ment soon discovered, like other governments, that it is 
futile to impose a legal maximum price for anything of 
which it does not control the supply. But this does not 
mean that the price level in the free market escapes govern- 
ment control. Whenever the People’s Commissar of Internal 
Trade hears that the price level in any particular free market 
is substantially above that fixed by the Government for other 
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retailing, he opens a Government Shop in or next to the 
free market, and offers for sale, at an attractively low price, 
quite irrespective of the cost of this tiny fraction of the 
huge turnover, the commodities in which profiteering has 
prevailed. In this way the peasants have been compelled in 
innumerable instances, without any imposition of a maxi- 
mum price, to reduce their demands by as much as 20 or 
30 per cent. at a blow. 

What about the influence, upon the internal price level, 
of the rates of exchange of other countries? By the 
government monopoly of both importing and exporting, 
and of all international banking transactions, no one even 
knows what the rates of exchange might be if they were 
left to be freely settled in the respective money markets of 
the world. These hypothetical rates of exchange do not 
affect even the decisions of the Soviet Government as to 
what it will import and export. It is the imports that control 
its exports, and not conversely. It finds that its various 
departments consider desirable the purchase abroad of 
certain commodities which it is inconvenient or impracticable 
to produce at home. These have to be paid for, not in 
roubles but in sterling, dollars or francs. To obtain these, 
in the absence of foreign loans, the People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Trade is driven to export timber or furs, wheat or 
flax, manganese or gold, to be sold abroad at world prices 
up to an aggregate that will equal the cost of the imports. 
The choice among things to be exported is made, principally, 
according to the relation between the cost of production in 
the U.S.S.R. and the world price of each of the available 
commodities. It is always possible to increase the production 
of timber or manganese, if these are fetching good prices 
abtoad. But it may seem preferable to export native gold, 
even if this costs more to produce than additional timber 
or manganese, if the gesture of “payment in gold” is 
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calculated to impress the London money market, and thus 
raise the credit and the political influence of the Soviet 
Government! It will be seen that only a differential change 
in world price level (such as a greater rise in manufactured 
atticles than in primary products) affects the Soviet choice 
of commodities to be exported. A universal rise in world 
prices leaves the Soviet Government unconcerned. 

How then, asks the pertinacious enquirer, did it come 
about that there was always in Moscow and Leningrad, 
Kharkov and Kief, the so-called “‘ Black Exchange,” where 
native speculators illegally offered to the tourist, for American 
dollars or British pound notes, five, ten or even twenty 
times as many roubles as the State Bank would give? This 
means that there were always Russians desirous of obtaining 
foreign currencies, in order to remit by post to relations or 
friends living abroad, perhaps to pay their passage money 
to Russia; or to pay for books or newspapers published 
abroad; or (and this was until 1936 perhaps the most 
important demand) to make special purchases at “ Torgsin,” 
the government shops offering a large range of commodities 
at tempting “ New York prices,” but payable exclusively in 
foreign valuta, or in gold or platinum, which the Government 
wished to collect in order—strange though such a proceeding 
sounds to capitalist ears—to diminish the countty’s export 
trade. It is always convenient for the Soviet Government to 
be able to lessen the amount of commodities that it needs 
to export in order to pay the bill for the imports required. 
It may be added that, with the recent changes in the arbitrarily 
fixed rouble prices in the U.S.S.R., and the new government 
valuation there of the dollar, the franc and the pound sterling, 
the Black Exchange is reported to have nearly ceased to exist. 

An interesting explanation may be given of the way in 
which, when there seems to be too great an amount of 
currency in the pockets of the people, the Soviet Government 
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relieves this inconvenience. There is, at all times, a perpetual 
flow of rouble notes to the State Savings Bank, by way of 
excess of deposits over withdrawals. In addition, the 
Government raises, from time to time, an Internal Loan, 
by asking the people to subscribe, in roubles, for bonds of 
conveniently small amounts, repayable at fixed dates, either 
with interest or with lottery prizes. These loans—virtually 
deferments of the people’s spending on consumption goods— 
help the People’s Commissar of Finance to pay the wage- 
bills of great enterprises of capital construction. Meanwhile, 
the loans, like the constant increase of Savings Bank deposits, 
withdraw great blocks of paper roubles from circulation. 
But, it will be asked, how does the Soviet Government, 
with its universal fixing of prices, and its deliberate manage- 
ment of the currency irrespective of the volume of sales and 
purchases, contrive to bring about the “ equalising of supply 
and demand?” When there is a falling off in the harvest, 
ot a breakdown in industrial production, or any of the 
innumerable cases of short supply, so that much less is 
produced than suffices to satisfy the would-be purchasers, 
what happens ? There can be, for the moment, no genuine 
equalising of demand and supply. In the Western world 
we are accustomed, in such a case, to let the problem be 
solved by a rise in the price of the scarce commodity. The 
demand, we say, shrinks with every rise, until a point is 
reached at which every would-be purchaser can be supplied. 
This means, not that the supply of the commodity becomes 
equal to the desire to possess it, but only that the richer 
persons get the whole supply, whilst the poorer persons get 
none at all. In the Soviet Union rich and poor are on an 
equality in the matter. The practice may be “ First come, 
first served”; and we have the phenomenon of queues. 
Or a preferential supply may be afforded at a low price to 
particular sets of workers ; and we see the phenomenon of 
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“closed co-operative societies,” confined to the workers (of 
all grades from the director down to the gate-keeper) in 
favoured key industries. Or whatever is available (as with 
milk in short supply) may be wholly reserved for the young 
children. We in England dislike such preferences, and prefer 
selection by ability to “ pay the economic price.” It is true 
that in the Great War we resorted to the rationing of sugar, 
meat, etc., in order that the very poorest might not be 
deprived. The present writer vividly remembers the disgust 
with which a millionaire shipowner (and his wife) received 
the first proposals of rationing, first of freight space so as 
to ensure transport for the indispensable imports, even at 
the cost of excluding those on which « higher rate would 
gladly have been paid for carriage; and then of sugar and 
meat. Why not, they exclaimed, leave the equalising of 
supply and demand, as the economists advise, to be effected 
by a change in the price level? The Soviet Union has, it 
thinks, the better plan. 

To sum up, in the U.S.S.R. currency and bank credit 
ate not dynamic agencies, but merely instruments to be 
used as required, for the purposes expressly desired. They 
act, in fact, exactly like postage stamps. Money is, as 
elsewhere, a convenient medium of exchange, saving the 
people the trouble of barter. It is also a unit of account 
requiring (as elsewhere) strict definition when used in 
comparisons. In its paper form (now almost universal) it 
is not a good store of value, because paper is fragile; but 
this defect is cured by depositing the notes in the Savings 
Bank. To some people the chief advantage of Soviet money 
and finance may seem to be that it escapes the complications 
and mysteries that bewitch our various currency cranks and 
credit reformers. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


By G. D. H. Core 


HE nineteenth century was the age of coal: the 
twentieth seems to be the age of unemployed 

miners. Over the world as a whole, despite the 

very tapid advance of coal output in the U.S.S.R., 
production has not nearly recovered to the peak point of 
1929. In Great Britain the coal industry has never again 
produced as much as it produced in 1913. The nearest 
approach was in 1923 and 1924, when the German coal 
industry had been thrown out of gear by the occupation 
of the Ruhr. But even in 1924 output was twenty million 
tons less than in 1913 ; and thereafter it fell grievously away. 
In 1913 the British coalfields ‘supplied 287 million tons of 
coal, and in 1924 267 millions. By 1933 output was down 
to 207 million tons; and even in 1935, despite the revival 
of the iron and steel industries, it had only recovered to 
222 millions. It was at much the same level in 1936 as in 
1935. But even the present boom in the steel trade leaves 
total output nearly a quarter below the level reached in 1913. 
The causes of this decline are well known. They affect 

all the three principal outlets for British coal—the home 
market, exports, and ships’ bunkers. The proportional 
decline has been much larger in the two latter cases; but 
the decline in the home market is also an important factor. 
Indeed, at the bottom of the slump in 1933, the absolute 
decrease in sales was greater in the home market than in 
exports. Since then, the recovery at home—especially in 
the steel trade—has altered the situation. If we compare 
1935 with 1913, home consumption had fallen by nearly 
19 million tons; exports were down by 35 million tons ; 
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and the demand from foreign and coastwise shipping had 
declined by about 9 million tons. These decreases measure 
the approximate magnitude of the problems which the 
industry has to face today. 

Begin with exports. France was both in 1913 and in 
1935 much our largest export market. But French purchases 
were 12,776,000 tons in 1913, and only 7,130,000 in 1935. 
Italy came next, with 9,647,000 tons in 1913, and only 
3,189,000 in 1935 (of course, much less since the Abyssinian 
quarrel). Germany took 9,000,000 tons in 1913, and 
2,885,000 in 1935. South America absorbed 6,959,000 in 
1913, and only 2,895,000 in 1935. Even Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark, despite intensive efforts to increase their 
intake of British coal, bought nearly 10 million tons in 
1913, as against seven millions in 1935. Total exports fell 
from over 73 million tons in 1913 to under 39 millions in 1935. 

This decline in exports is, of course, largely a consequence 
of the development of competitive coalfields abroad, either 
for supplying the domestic markets or for export. World 
coal production rose, though not very much, between 1913 
and 1929, whereas British production declined. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia became important exporters: Russia began 
to develop production for the home market on the grand 
scale. The United States competed more actively in Central 
and South America. But increased competition has been by 
no means the only factor making for the decline of exports. 
The foreign demand for coal is affected by the same forces 
as have been depressing demand in the home market— 
improved methods of coal utilisation in industrial processes 
and the use of alternative sources of power both in industry 
and in the consumers’ markets. Sometimes these alternative 
soutces of power are wholly apart from coal, and are based 
on oil or hydro-electricity. But even when they continue to 
depend on coal as their ultimate source, the consumption of 
raw coal is greatly reduced. 
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This can be seen most clearly from the experience of the 
home market. Between 1913 and 1933 gas undertakings 
increased their output of gas by 36 per cent., and their intake 
of coal by only 2} per cent. Electricity generation nearly 
doubled over the same period ; but the consumption of coai 
in making it rose by less than 45 per cent. In the United 
States it was calculated just at the beginning of the depression 
that, over industry as a whole, it took only two-thirds of a 
ton of coal to do as much work as a ton had done before 
the war. In Europe the economy was not so great; but it 
must reach an average of at least 20, if not 25 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the demand for coal for shipping has been 
doubly hit—by the increased use of oil fuel, and by the 
sharp decline in foreign trade. For foreign and coastwise 
shipping together, the demand for British coal fell from 
23 million tons in 1913 to well under 14 millions in 1935. 

To a great extent these trends are irreversible. Fuel 
economy will continue, probably at an increasing rate as 
old capital plants are renewed and new technical inventions 
mature. Oil fuel will certainly not yield back most of its 
new conquests in either sea or land transport; and in the 
air it has an inevitable monopoly for some time to come. 
Consumers will continue to use more electricity and gas for 
heating and cooking, because of the saving in labour, if not 
from considerations of cost. Coal will to an increasing extent 
be used not raw, but converted into other forms of 
energy; and the efficiency of the processes of conversion 
will continue to improve, so as to yield further economies 
in the use of coal. The railways will go over increasingly to 
electricity, and thus reduce their consumption of coal. 
Finally, as long as the existing trends towards economic 
nationalism remain in being, countries will endeavour to 
develop as far as possible their own sources of power ; 
and the demand for coal will be further depressed because 
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economic nationalism restricts foreign trade, and therewith 
the demand for shipping. 

In any realistic study of the coal problem these facts have 
to be faced. In view of them, there is no prospect at all of 
a recovery in demand—even if the world were to enter on 
a period of dramatic boom—sufficient to absorb as much 
coal as the British mining industry is in a position to produce, 
or to get the unemployed British miners back to work in 
their old callings. Only one situation could possibly abolish 
mining unemployment in the near future—the outbreak of 
a European war which would call all the younger miners away 
to serve with the armed forces. 

This means that, in effect, the mining problem in Great 
Britain is not a single problem, but twofold. There is the 
economic problem of so reorganising the coal industry as 
to make the best of what is in any event a bad job; and 
there is the social problem of deciding what to do with the 
unemployed miners and derelict areas which any plan of 
reorganisation is bound to leave behind. These two essentially 
different problems demand separate, though not unrelated, 
treatment. One of the difficulties today is that, until the 
problem of reorganisation has been thoroughly surveyed 
and at least a good beginning made with tackling it, the 
second, the social, problem cannot be clearly seen apart. 
Not least among the reasons for the hopeless muddle that 
has been made over the distressed areas is the failure to 
envisage the coal problem as an economic problem and to 
lay down clear principles for dealing with it. For until that 
has been done it is impossible to lay sensible plans for tackling 
the general problem of the depressed areas. Until we know 
what is to be done about the coal industry, which is basic in 
most of these areas, we cannot possibly decide how best 
to set about handling their residual distresses. 

This constitutes an additional very strong reason—apart 
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from the pressing problems of the industry itself—for taking 
the reorganisation of the coal industry firmly in hand. But, 
if there is one thing obvious, it is that this reorganisation, 
while its general lines can and must be laid down in advance, 
is going to take a considerable time. The nature of the 
industry is such that it cannot be reorganised quickly or at 
a blow; and there are in addition strong social reasons for 
making the process gradual. To let the technicians loose 
on the coal industry, and tell them, regardless of all other 
considerations, to make it technically as efficient as possible 
in the shortest possible time would be to create more 
problems than such a reorganisation could solve. It would 
add a vast number of miners to the ranks of the unemployed, 
and at the same time utterly ruin a considerable number of 
towns and villages without providing any opportunity for 
absorption or readjustment. It would thus be immensely 
destructive of social as well as economic values. It is, in 
fact, wholly out of the question. 

But, unfortunately, the very fact that thorough and 
speedy reorganisation would have these disastrous social 
consequences serves, under present conditions, as a powerful 
weapon in the hands of those who are hostile to any sort of 
reorganisation under public control. It enables them to 
oppose any and every step towards improving the efficiency 
of the industry by pointing to the social disturbances which 
technical improvement will set up, and to the obvious fact 
that the Government, if it enforces reorganisation, will be 
held responsible for these disturbances. These enemies of 
public control do not, of course, contend that no re- 
organisation is required. That would be too barefacedly 
absurd. What they claim is that they had better be left to 
carry through reorganisation piecemeal, in their own time 
and in their own way, because in that case disturbance will 
be minimised by gradualness, and in any event the Govern- 
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ment will not be held to blame for the distresses occasioned 
by it. If the Government, or an agency set up by it, closes 
down the pits on which an area depends for its means of 
life, there will be a hullabaloo, and the Government will be 
pressed hard to take redressive action. If colliery companies, 
or individual coalowners, decide to close these same pits 
because it is more profitable to put them out of production— 
well, that is the hand of God, or fate ; and no one can really 
hold the Government to blame. 

Naturally, such a view of the situation appeals strongly 
to a Government which has shown few things more plainly 
than its desire to evade its industrial responsibilities. It 
squares too with the familiar view that, economically, the 
State should do nothing which capitalists can be persuaded, 
ot left, to do for themselves. It upholds the sacred principle 
of private enterprise; and it saves the Government from 
having to dip its hands into a very nasty mess. 

Small wonder, then, that no comprehensive lines for 
dealing with the coal industry have ever been laid down with 
Government support, or that the economic and social aspects 
of the coal problem remain hopelessly mixed up, and the 
problem of the distressed areas hopelessly mixed up too, 
because it cannot be disentangled until the economic side of 
the coal problem has been squarely faced. 

If, however, the facing of this problem involves a process 
of reorganisation which will need to be spread over a con- 
siderable time, that does not mean that it need be faced 
without a general plan laid down in advance. Broadly, the 
economic problem of the coal industry, as it appears today, 
is one of scaling down on economic, instead of uneconomic, 
lines. In order to produce coal at the lowest prices consistent 
with good living conditions for the miners, it is necessary 
to concentrate production upon the most productive pits 
and areas, to provide for each pit to work with the best 
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possible equipment and as nearly as possible to optimum 
capacity, to secure the most efficient methods of grading 
and distributing coal, including the elimination of all un- 
necessary transport and handling charges, and to shut down 
in due course all pits which cannot justify their continued 
existence on economic grounds. For this selective and 
recreative process to be undertaken on any satisfactory 
basis it is essential to unify coal royalties, both in order to 
secure a fair and equal basis for judging the worthwhileness 
of keeping a pit in being, and in order to eliminate causes 
of inefficiency which arise out of the breaking up of the 
coal industry into awkward and often unsuitable units 
according to the chances of surface ownership. It is also 
indispensable, in considering survival, to regard as a unit 
not each pit as at present worked, but each group of workings 
that can conveniently be operated as a unit, whether it is 
now under unified control or not. 

The carrying out of an economic policy based on these 
principles demands the existence, over a considerable period 
of time, of a co-ordinating authority for the whole industry 
capable of planning ahead, and of securing conformity to 
its general directions for the development of the coalfields. 
The creation of the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission, 
with a limited reference confining its competence to questions 
of colliery amalgamation, was a mistake. It was based on 
the wrong assumption that, if only the coal undertakings 
could be persuaded or coerced into larger units of manage- 
ment and financial control, they could thereafter be left to 
run the industry in accordance with their own devices. It 
is true that the Commission was completely hamstrung by 
the further limitations placed on its powers under the 1930 
Act. It could, as the Railway and Canal Commission, to 
which was given authority to pass judgment on its schemes, 
has since ruled, deal only with amalgamation proper, and 
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not with any form of partial unification ; and, even in cases 
of amalgamation, it had the impossible task of proving, 
before its schemes could take effect, that no damage would 
be caused by them to the financial interest of any of the 
affected businesses. 

But even if the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission 
had been accorded ample power to enforce amalgamation, 
it would still have been the wrong sort of body to establish. 
For, when once amalgamation had been achieved between 
any group of colliery undertakings, the Commission’s work 
would have been done, and it would have had no more to 
say. What is wanted is not a body to deal merely with 
amalgamations, or even with partial unifications as well, but 
a general supervising authority for the whole protracted 
business of putting the coal industry on a sound economic 
basis—an authority therefore which will need to remain in 
being for a long time, and to exercise a continuing control 
over all collieries, amalgamated and unamalgamated alike. 

The need can perhaps best be illustrated by the analogy 
of the permanent Commission recently proposed in the 
Milk Reorganisation Commission’s Report. In the milk 
industry, as in coal mining, there exists already a marketing 
scheme, administered by a system of producers’ Boards with 
practically unfettered power to regulate prices and output. 
In the case of milk, this method of producers’ control has 
been found so unsatisfactory that the Reorganisation Com- 
mission proposes, not to abolish the producers’ Boards, but 
to superimpose upon them a statutory controlling authority, 
with power to fix prices and to plan output. This bod 
would consist not of interested persons, but of impartial 
public servants; and it would be responsible to Parliament 
for the development as well as the current organisation of 
the trade in milk. 

The coal industry needs almost exactly analogous treat- 
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ment. There is no need, at the moment, to disturb the various 
producers’ boards set up under the Coal Industry Act of 
1930. They can be left, for the present, reformed so as to 
incorporate effective central selling schemes for both export 
and home consumption, to administer the actual trade in 
coal. But it should not be for such interested bodies to lay 
down either how much coal is to be produced, or at what 
prices it is to be sold to different classes of consumers. These 
should be matters for a body representing the public, and 
armed with sufficient powers to insist on measures of 
reorganisation which will reconcile prices acceptable to 
consumers with a reasonable standard of living for the 
producers—or in other words, measures which will reduce 
costs, but not at the expense of wage-standards. 

Such a proposal as this assumes that, for the time being, 
the coal mines are not to be nationalised. Full nationalisation 
is, indeed, obviously for the present outside the range of 
political practicability. But even if there came to office in 
the near future a Government capable of nationalising the 
mines out and out, it is by no means certain that, in present 
circumstances, that would be the wisest thing to do. There 
would beall too much risk, if the mines were nationalised just 
now, of the industry being saddled with charges for com- 
pensation to the existing owners on a scale which would 
lastingly depress the miners’ standard of life—that is, if 
compensation payments were charged, as they should be, 
against future revenue from coal, and not against the 
community as a whole. 

The reasons for this danger are clear enough. In the first 
place the 1930 Act, with its monopolistic system of price 
control and its transferable quotas saleable by collieries 
which do not themselves produce any coal at all, has created 
artificial values, for which the colliery owners would un- 
doubtedly demand compensation. Secondly, until the industry 
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has been extensively reorganised, it is impossible to see 
behind these artificially created values the real values on 
which any grant of compensation ought to be exclusively 
based. A period of control and planning, under the authority 
of a public body empowered to regulate prices and output 
and to insist on necessary measures of reorganisation in both 
production and marketing, would smooth the path for full 
public ownership, and at the same time enable the com- 
munity and the miners to gain most, if not all, of the 
immediate advantages to be expected from it. 

Clearly, the control of colliery leases, unified by means 
of the transference of mining royalties to the State, should 
be placed under this co-ordinating Commission, which 
would thus acquire a large influence in promoting both 
amalgamations and pooled schemes for the drainage of 
colliery areas and for other forms of co-operation in working 
neighbouring mines. Clearly, again, the Commission should 
take over all the powers of the existing Coal Mines Re- 
organisation Commission in respect of amalgamations— 
powers which would need to be greatly extended and 
simplified, and strengthened so as to include the promotion of 
partial as well as complete unifications of every sort and kind. 
No less clearly it would be most undesirabie to provide, as 
the Government proposed to do in its abortive 1936 Bill, 
for referring the proposals of the Commission to yet another 
public body for scrutiny and approval. There is a case for 
two bodies where, as in the electricity supply industry, one 
draws up technical schemes which the other then directly 
administers. But it is not proposed that the permanent Coal 
Commission should be an administrative body like the 
Central Electricity Board. Administration would be left for 
the present in the hands of the colliery owners and their various 
boards and committees under the 1930 Act. There is 
accordingly no case for setting up a second impartial body 
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to scrutinise and correct the Commission’s proposals, which 
will in any event have to be approved by Parliament in all 
major respects. One impartial authority is enough: a second 
would be needed only if it were proposed to take the actual 
management of the industry into public hands. 

Under the scheme here envisaged, that is not in mind. 
The primary purpose of the Commission will be to make a 
plan for the future development of the coal industry, and 
to supervise the carrying out of that plan over a period of 
years. Now, as we have seen, the future of the coal industry 
cannot, for some time to come, be envisaged on purely 
economic lines from the standpoint of the industry itself. 
In practice, the body making the plans cannot plan solely 
with a view to producing coal as economically as possible 
up to the point at which further production becomes 
unprofitable, and beyond that point not producing at all. 
A purely economic plan, involving a considerable further 
reduction in the already contracted volume of colliery 
employment, would create, if it were introduced all at once, 
too much suffering and dislocation to be tolerable from a 
social point of view. The planning authority would have, 
therefore, to ease the transition; and, from the standpoint 
of the community, it would be economically as well as 
socially desirable that it should be eased. For, while the 
coal industry on a whole might profit by going the whole 
hog, the effect would be to destroy a great mass of economic 
as well as social assets not belonging to the industry, but 
no less valuable from a commercial point of view—to wit, 
houses, buildings of all sorts, public utility undertakings 
and other established enterprises catering for the local 
markets in areas in which it was decided not to continue 
working the pits. 

The existence of these assets is an economic reason, to 
add to the cogent social reasons, for easing the transition. 
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But it is essential, if the Coal Commission is to do its work 
properly, that, wherever it has on these wider grounds to 
delay adopting a course which would be preferable from the 
narrowly economic standpoint of the coal industry alone, 
any financial burden resulting from such deviations shall 
fall, not upon the industry, but on the state. It should be 
among the first tasks of the Commission to draw up a plan 
for the industry based on the narrower economic con- 
siderations, and to work out what the wider economic and 
social consequences of its full adoption would be likely to 
be. Jt should then consider what modifications could reason- 
ably be made in its first plan on these wider grounds, and 
what costs to the industry their adoption would involve. 
Having done this, it should report fully to Parliament the 
results of all its deliberations, and ask the community to pay 
the difference. But it should not be expected to shoulder 
the burden of any uneconomic action (from the narrower 
standpoint of the industry), of which Parliament showed 
itself unwilling to meet the cost. 

Only on some such rational basis as this should the state 
offer any sort of subsidy to the mining industry. Assuredly, 
the state should not subsidise mining wages in such a way 
as to allow colliery owners to maintain their profit-margins 
on invested capital in face of the industry’s decline. It would, 
indeed, be one of the Commission’s duties, in conjunction 
with the fixing of prices and output, to create, under its own 
supervision, national machinery for the adjustment of wages 
and conditions, and to make the National Wages Board, set 
up under the Act of 1930, a reality instead of a sham. But the 
payment of a reasonable living wage should be regarded, 
not as constituting a claim to subsidy in aid of profits, but 
as a prior charge affecting the value of the invested capital. 
Invested capital which cannot yield a dividend without 
employing sweated labour has no economic value that ought 
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to be recognised by the state in determining either com- 
pensation or assistance. 

Given planned control by a permanent, impartial, 
supervising Commission, there is every reason to believe 
that the coal industry could before long be restored to 
prosperity, though it would employ many less miners than 
it employed in its period of maximum expansion. Between 
1924 and 1935, average costs of production per ton fell from 
18/7} to =2/113. Wages per shift averaged 10/o$ in 1928, 
and 9/34 in 1935 ; but over the same period wages per ton 
fell from 9/52 to 8/6}. Wages per ton were as high as 13/3 
in 1924. Costs other than wages have fallen from 5/4} per 
ton in 1924 to 4/5# in 1935. Thus, despite the maintenance 
of uneconomic units of production under shelter of the 
1930 Act, very large improvements have been brought about. 

Apart from the effects of lower wages and longer working 
hours, the fall in costs is due chiefly to increasing mechanisa- 
tion. In 1925 only 20 per cent. of the coal produced was 
cut by machinery: in 1935 the percentage had risen to 51. 
In 1928, the first year for which figures are available, only 
12 per cent. of the coal was conveyed mechanically under- 
ground: in 1935 the percentage was 43. In 1927 only 20 
per cent. of the coal was cleaned before sale: in 1935 it was 
41 per cent. This growth of mechanisation, which is still 
proceeding rapidly, has had very great effects on the miners’ 
conditions of work—by no means all to the good—and on 
the re-employability of the older miners. But we are not 
here attempting to consider these aspects of the mining 
problem, important as they are from a social standpoint. 

In making plans for the future output of the mining 
industry, the most controversial technical issue which the 
new Commission would have to face would be that of “ oil 
from coal.” If we are likely, in the near future, to produce 
from coal a large part of our supply of oil-fuel, obviously 
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the Commission can afford to budget for a considerably higher 
level of output and employment than seems possible if 
oil continues to be mainly imported from abroad, or 
produced here, if at all, independently of coal. It has, of 
course, already been shown that, by more than one method 
already in use, the production of oil from British coal is 
perfectly practicable on a large scale. But it is also clear that 
the cost, by any process hitherto devised, is considerably 
above that of imported petrol—so that the existing output 
of oil from coal has been made possible only because a 
heavy tax is levied on the imported, but not on the home- 
produced commodity. Evidently, under these conditions, 
large-scale production at home must involve the Exchequer 
in serious loss of revenue. Some expansion of output may 
nevertheless be felt to be desirable on military grounds, or 
additionally as a means of helping to meet the specially 
intractable problems of the South Wales coalfield. But it 
seems unlikely that the Exchequer will face the loss involved 
in production on a scale sufficient materially to affect the 
output of the mining industry as a whole. The situation 
might, of course, change, if the cost of making oil from coal 
could be greatly reduced, or if the price of petrol were to 
rise sharply. But for the present it would be wholly unsafe 
to reckon on either of these events. 

This article does not profess to treat the coal problem 
from more than a very few of its many aspects. Its principal 
purpose is to urge the importance of creating a public 
regulative authority with wide enough powers, and strong 
and impartial enough in its membership, to envisage the 
coal problem as a whole, and set to work to plan its future, 
in relation to market prospects and technical possibilities, 
while taking such account as the Government will allow it 
to take of the wider economic and social aspects. Its purpose 
is also to stress the point that, until the coal industry has 
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been re-planned, at any rate in principle, it will be impractic- 
able to devise satisfactory methods of dealing with the 
troubles of the distressed areas; for the right policies for 
them depend to a great extent in what is to be done about 
coal. When once we know approximately the future 
employing capacity of the coal mines, area by area, we shall 
be in a position, as we ate not now, to measure up the 
character of the residual problem in South Wales, Durham, 
and the other distressed districts in which the coal industry 
is of major importance, and to devise means of dealing with 
their difficulties. But it would be wildly optimistic, in view 
of the Government’s record of evasion, to hope that even 
the essentially moderate proposals here advanced stand any 
good chance of adoption while it remains in office. The 
coal problem, like most others that matter, seems destined 
to stand over until we get a Government that will at least 
recognise the planning of industry as an integral fraction 
of the modern state. Between Mr. Runciman and the colliery 
owners, no such recognition is, I fear, to be expected in the 
Government’s forthcoming legislation. 
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CurRENT SOCIAL SrarIsTICs : 
MARRIAGE AND Divorce 
NTIL 1857 matrimonial cases of all kinds were under 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in England 
and Wales, and divorce, in the modern meaning of 
the word, was not obtainable. Marriages could be 
annulled by these courts on various grounds, and after 
annullment the parties were free to re-marry, but divorce, 
which could also be granted, was nothing more than formal 
separation, carrying no right to re-marry. If the parties to 
an ecclesiastical divorce wished to re-marry their only 
procedure was to obtain a special Act of Parliament for their 
individual case. From 1701 until the Act of 1857 the House 
of Lords was virtually the Divorce Court where Divorce 
Bills were tried by judicial process, though the form of the 
judgment, if the application succeeded, was an Act of 
Parliament. The number of cases so dealt with was naturally 
small, and in the main represented difficulties in regard to 
the inheritance of titles and properties resulting from 
matrimonial troubles among the owners of land. 

By the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857 jurisdiction in 
matrimonial disputes was transferred to the Civil Courts, 
and it was laid down that if a couple obtained a legal divorce 
either party was free to contract another legal marriage. 
The grounds on which a divorce could be obtained were 
different if the petitioner was the husband or the wife, the 
husband having the right to seek divorce on the ground of 
adultery only, and the wife having to prove not only adultery 
but also either cruelty or desertion for two years or more. 

This law was in force until 1923, and, until the abnormal 
war years, about five to six hundred divorces were obtained 
annually under its provisions. The normal cost of undefended 
proceedings was about £40-{50, and a contested suit might 
cost ten times as much. In the early years of this century 
much criticism of this state of law was current, both in regard 
to the inequality of the law as between husbands and wives, 
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and in respect of the age inequality as between rich 
and poor which resulted from the costs of divorce proceed- 
ings. A Royal Commission was appointed in 1909 to enquire 
into the whole matter, and its report was presented three 
years later, after the taking of a mass of evidence. By a 
majority the Commission recommended that the law should 
be changed, both by putting husband and wife on the same 
footing, and also by extending the grounds of divorce to 
include desertion for three years or more, incurable insanity 
after five years, habitual drunkenness and imprisonment for 
life. They also recommended changes in the legal procedure 
to simplify the bringing of petitions and reduce the cost. 

Considerable opposition to any extension of the grounds 
for legal divorce was expressed by sections of the community, 
and no action was taken upon the Royal Commission’s report. 
During the war, and the years immediately following it, the 
number of divorce proceedings increased, no doubt in some 
relation to hasty war marriages. The average number of 
divorces granted in the years 1916-1920 was 1,481 per annum, 
Criticism of the inequalities of the law continued and in- 
tensified, and in 1923 an Amending Act was passed which 
equalised the law as between men and women, but did not 
otherwise extend the grounds for divorce. 

Although this Act did not alter the theoretical basis of 
divorce, it did materially alter the practical effect of the law, 
since it was now open to injured wives to obtain divorce 
on proving adultery only, without having to establish cruelty 
or desertion as well. This, in effect, gave wives facilities for 
divorce, and the natural result was the doubling of the 
number of petitions brought. The average number for the 
years 1926-1930 was 3,284 per annum. 

In addition to the Act of 1923, which remedied the 
injustice between husbands and wives, efforts have been 
made to remedy that between rich and poor, mainly through 
the action of the Poor Man’s lawyers. It is now possible 
for a divorce to be secured without the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, and without the bringing to London 
of witnesses; but it remains true that the matrimonial dis- 
putes of the poor are not normally resolved by divorce 
proceedings, but by an action before the Magistrates for 
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judicial separation. Judicial separation carries no right to 
re-marry. Of the cases before the High Court in 1934 there 
were 5,479 divorce petitions and only 114 petitions for 
judicial separation, while of those dealt with under the 
Poor Persons procedure there were 6,200 for judicial 
separation and only 45 for divorce. 

The number of divorces granted since 1931 has been 
slowly increasing, as follows : 

1931... «+. 3,668 BQ9$ ove cee $5994 

1932 ws «ee 3,802 1934 see «ee 4,201 
As, however, the adult population has also been increasing 
during these years, there is nothing in these figures to show 
a change in the social habits of married people, and it would 
seem improbable that, unless the grounds of divorce or the 
method of obtaining it were to be changed, any widely 
different figures need be anticipated in future. 

There is, however, possibility of a change in the law, as 
a Divorce Bill, introduced by a Private Member in 1936, is 
now before Parliament. This Bill seeks to extend the grounds 
on which divorce may be sought very much on the lines 
recommended by the Royal Commission in 1912, but with 
the proviso that no divorce at all shall be granted until a 
marriage has lasted for five years. The Bill further proposes 
to abolish the six months interval which now elapses between 
a Decree Nisi and a Decree Absolute, and to simplify the 
possibility of cases being brought before Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction. 

One of the chief tests to be applied to prospective 
legislation is the actual practical effect which it would 
produce, and in this instance many sections of opinion are 
concerned to know whether a change in the divorce law 
would, in fact, increase or reduce the number of divorces 
secured. From this point of view the detailed analysis of 
the cases in 1934 is relevant. 

Of the Petitions brought, 78 per cent. resulted in un- 
defended suits, and 94 per cent. wete successful. The King’s 
Proctor (whose intervention would be reduced under the 
proposed new law) actually intervened in the course of only 
4 per cent. of the suits, and also intervened to prevent the 
making absolute of a Decree Nisi in $ per cent. of the cases. 
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An examination of the persons bringing petitions shows 
that 55 per cent. of the suits were brought by wives and 
45 per cent. by husbands, and that (taking both these together) 
83 per cent. refer to martiages of over five years’ standing. 
42 per cent. of all cases concern families in which there are 
no children, 30 per cent. families in which there is only one 
child, and only 10 per cent. cases in which there are more 
than two children. 

The implication of these figures is that the limitation of 
divorce to marriages of five years’ standing and the reduction 
of the intervention of the King’s Proctor would not very 
greatly affect the numbers of divorces; but, of course, the 
effect of an extension of the grounds on which divorce may 
be secured is the most far reaching of the contemplated 
changes. 

On this point the only available guide to the result is 
the effect of similar laws in other countries ; but this is by 
no means a teliable indication, since the social and religious 
habits of different races materially affect the case. 

Divorce laws vary greatly in all countries, and often vary 
within a country. In America each State has its own laws, 
and in Austria different laws are in force for Protestants and 
Jews. In Greece different grounds justify divorce by wives 
ot husbands, and in no country is there found a law exactly 
corresponding with what the position would be if the pro- 
posed Bill were to be enacted in this country. 

It is, therefore, difficult to make any attempt to judge 
from the divorce statistics of other countries what would be 
the effects of a change of the law here. But the figures are 
in themselves of some interest. The latest figures available 
show that there is little exact correspondence between the 
width of the basis on which divorce may be obtained and the 
extent to which it is, in fact, sought. In the order of number 
of divorces, per 100 marriages, the list is : 

Divorces to every 100 Marriages : 


United States ... 16.3 Denmark ... wo 8 
Austria... ~~ a Germany ... — 
Japan ide 0 SED New Zealand... —_ 72.5 
Latvia ‘ia wa OF Peace - 6.6 
Switzerland a” | South Africa... 6.4 
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Netherlands in fa Czechoslovakia 3.9 
Finland _... “a 4 Portugal 1.8 
Jugoslavia ... am 4a Scotland ... wm 2 
Norway... ~o we Canada “ia m 
Belgium... im 12 England and Wales 1.3 


Australia... “a. $8 

When it is remembered that in the Scandinavian countries 
divorce can be obtained by mutual consent after a year or 
two of separation, it seems extraordinary that the figures 
for Norway and Finland should be so low, while on the 
other hand the high figure for Austria, where so many of 
the population are Catholic, and debarred from divorce 
altogether, is difficult to understand. 

So great indeed are the divergencies in this list from 
what would be expected if the grounds of divorce alone 
affected its frequency, that it is obvious that there must be 
many other factors of the utmost importance. Religion is 
no doubt one of these factors, affecting the degree to which 
a people care to take advantage of an easy divorce law ; 
and another undoubtedly is connected with the economic 
position of the people. In a peasant population divorce is 
probably more difficult and less likely to be prevalent than 
in an urban community where family concerns are not known 
in such detail by the neighbours. Climate may well play a 
part in this problem, as may nutrition, or the prevalence of 
the cinema, and there is perhaps nothing in modern life 
which does not affect the problem. 

Whatever the other factors may be, and however much 
weight may attach to them, one thing at least is clear. If 
we, in England, had a legal system which was not so costly 
and so cumbersome that poor people preferred judicial 
separation to divorce, our position at the bottom of the list 
would not be maintained, even under the existing law. 
Whatever the fate of the proposed changes may be, and 
however the controversy as to the grounds of divorce may 
go, it is to be hoped that the scandal of a procedure which 
makes, in effect, one law for the rich and another for the 
poor, may at last be ended. 

Ray STRACHEY 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 

ADMINISTRATION : 

FRANCE—HoLLAND—PARAGUAY—GERMANY— 
LiITHUANIA—SPAIN 

HE French law providing for the nationalisation of 

armaments factories, promulgated on August 12, 1936, 

and the subject of bitter argument for several years, 

deserves careful study. For some time public opinion 
in more than one country regarded such a law as a means 
of affording supplementary guarantees for the preservation 
of peace. It was gravely exercised because of the fact that 
the manufacture of armaments was the monopoly of a few 
ptivileged persons who acquired wealth as a result of 
international conflicts, and both in Europe and in America 
parliamentary commissions had provided the press with 
material to sustain the campaign for nationalisation. How 
often, particularly in the radical press, was this step declared 
to be a necessary one for the safeguarding of peace and 
public morality and even for the really rational defence of 
a country! The French law lays down: 

Art. 1. Decrees issued by the Council of Ministers on the pro- 
posal of the Minister of National Defence and War, the Minister 
of Marine and the Minister for Air will make possible before March 
31, 1937 the total or partial expropriation of firms whose business 
it is to manufacture or trade in munitions of war. 

Munitions of war include : 

(1) Firearms and their ammunition ; 

(2) Munitions whose function is to bring to and utilise in battle 

firearms (fighting planes, warships, tanks) ; 

(3) Munitions whose function it is to afford protection against 

gas in wartime. 

Failing amicable agreement within one month from the noti- 
fication of the decree providing for expropriation the indemnity 
to be paid will be thus determined : 

The indemnity will be calculated on the basis of the value of 
the factory at the date of expropriation reckoning solely the loss 
caused by expropriation in such a manner as to make it impos- 
sible for the firm expropriated to make a profit on the indemnity. 

It will be fixed by 2 arbitrators, one appointed by the Minister, 
the other by the firm to be expropriated. If the latter fails to appoint 
its arbitrator within 15 days of receipt of the notification of approach- 
ing expropriation, an arbitrator will be appointed by order granted 
on request by the president of the civil court of the locality in which 
the factory is situated. 
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The 2 arbitrators will give their decision within three months 
of their appointment ; the parties concerned may extend this period. 

If the 2 arbitrators cannot reach agreement on the indemnity 
to be paid, they will appoint a third arbitrator. 

If they cannot agree on the choice of a third arbitrator, a 
third arbiter wili be appointed, on the request of whichever side 
takes the initiative in so doing, by the senior magistrate of the 
court of appeal for the locality in which the factory is situated. 

The third arbitrator will give his decision within one month of his 
appointment. 

The arbitrators need not observe the usual rules of procedure. 

Their decision which it will be the duty of the Minister to con- 
vey to parties concerned may be made the subject of an appeal 
to the Council of State in the form provided for by the decree of 
July 22, 1806 as amended by Art. 24 of the law of April 13, 1909. 

The adininistrative authorities will have the power to take pos- 
session of the expropriated property any time after the decree of 
expropriation is made public. It will proceed to draw up an inventory 
on its own account and make a provisional payment to the original 
owners. 

The arbitral award will be registered without payment of tax 
and will bear the seal of the senior president of the court of appeal. 

Art. 2. From the date of the promulgation of the present law 
concerns existing for the manufacture or sale of munitions of war 
as defined in Art. 1 will no longer be permitted to carry on work 
and their intermediaries or advertising and publicity agents will 
be permitted to function only with the authorisation and under 
the control of the state. 

(Art. 3 deals with methods of carrying out the law.) 


II 
Although these surveys deal only with laws already 


promulgated and as a rule do not deal with bills, I should 
like to make brief mention of the bill for the revision of the 
Dutch constitution tabled in August last because of its 
importance. The bill first deals with amendments to the 
present position of the revenues of the Crown. 


The Civil List of the King or Queen, at present amounting to 
1,200,000 florins, will be reduced to 1,000,000 florins. ‘The consort 
of a queen or of a princess who is heir presumptive to the Crown 
for whom up to the present no provision has been made, will be 
granted an annual subsidy of 200,000 florins. These amounts 
may be modified by a law which as a bill has been passed by both 
chambers by the statutory majority of two-thirds of the members. 
The bill provides also for a change in the salaries of 


members of the Chamber : 
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The salaries of members of the Chamber of Deputies will be 
reduced by 1,000 florins to 4,000 florins per annum. Pensions 
will be reduced from the present level of 3,000 florins to a maximum 
of 2,800 florins per annum. These amounts can also be altered by 
a bill voted by a two-thirds majority in both houses. The salary 
will not be paid to members who under the rules of procedure 
of the Chamber have been excluded from its sessions. 

A later clause contains the following interesting pro- 
visions : 

Provision is made for the designation of ministers without 
portfolio. The functions of minister and member are declared 
incompatible. None the less a minister who has been elected a 
member of the States-General can hold both positions for a period 
of three months after his election to Parliament. 

This is in evident contradiction to the principles which 
are generally admitted to be the basis of the functioning of 
the parliamentary régime. ‘That the functions of minister 
and deputy should be declared incompatible does not seem 
to me to be a very practical suggestion for the better function- 
ing of the parliamentary régime, when we consider that under 
that system a ministry ought to be composed of members 
belonging to the party, or group of parties, having a majority 
in Parliament ; this declaration of incompatibility will only 
embarrass the functioning of Parliament. It creates a gulf 
between the personnel of the Ministry and the personnel of 
Parliament. And that gulf will be purely artificial. The 
whole essence of the parliamentary system is in the phrase : 
the majority governs. When the cabinet is composed of 
members of Parliament the application of this principle is 
easy, and the ministry is only the executive committee of the 
parliamentary majority. Under the proposed bill for the 
revision of the Dutch constitution one can only expect 
difficulties to arise in working the parliamentary system. 
Instead of strengthening that system and stabilising it, it 
may be feared that it will only make cabinet crises more 
frequent. A cabinet composed of members of Parliament 
in my opinion is more sure of a majority than a collection 
of personalities who do not form part of Parliament. A 
similar tendency to create this incompatibility is seen in 
other countries as well. It may be explained by the criticism 
which has been directed in the last few years against the 
manner in which the parliamentary system functions, but it 
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is in my opinion not very practical and is itself incompatible 
with the whole theory of parliamentary government. 

Restrictions are also suggested in the matter of par- 
liamentary immunity : 

Any representative of the people who advocates or favours 
illegal procedures and methods may be expelled by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the House of which he is a member. 
Seats thus made vacant will not be filled. Parliamentary immunity 
will not apply in cases of subversive agitation or the betrayal of 
state secrets. 

The bill also provides for the creation of special organs 
of a professional character which will be qualified to regulate 
professional life and practice. 


I 


Among the constitutional laws of the New World we 
may note rather as a matter of curiosity than of importance 
the constitutional manifesto of the revolutionary committee 
in Paraguay, a manifesto which was promulgated after the 
recent coup d’état. 

The manifesto announces a series of reforms, but the 
real innovation which it brings into the public life of Latin 
America is the introduction of racist principles, which so 
far have not been accepted in that Continent. As we shall 
see it contains clauses which are definitely anti-Semitic and 
it is clear that we must ascribe this to European, and 
particularly to German, influence. The manifesto lays down : 

The people, the ex-combatants, the students and the national 
army have opposed the late government : 

1. Because in the state of Paraguay it was not the state which was 
in power but the business class and the great landed proprietors. 

2. Because the government was the servant of the business 
class which exploited the people and not the servant of the Para- 
guayans who have been sacrificed during three years of war: 

3. Because this business class which is the master of the country 
had been supported by the politicians, and that was why they did 
whatever seemed good to them and made mock of the starvation 
and misery of the real Paraguayans.... 

26. Because the government made itself the valet of the Jews 
who invaded the land to wring the last drop of blood from our people 
who were outraged by the infamies committed by its governors. 

27. Because the government allowed anyone—Jew, thief or 
assassin—to enter the country, own land and receive credits. 
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The manifesto ends thus : 

Such are the reasons for the revolution which has just freed 
Paraguay from a government of bandits, assassins and traitors. 
The Republic repudiates these scoundrels who have shed the blood 
of its citizens in their own defence and have made off with the gold 
of the nation. 

The country can be calm and confident. The revolutionary 
movement, the army, the students and the people will never allow 
the government of the party of thieves, bandits and traitors to return. 
The whole nation is on the side of the triumphant movement of 
the army, the union of ex-combatants and the people. 


In recent German le islation we may note the decree of 
June 11, 1936 unifying the police forces. The decree is only 
the logical consequence of the authoritarian organisation of 
that country and it contains provisions unifying the whole 
police system. The police in Germany—the apparatus of 
repression—is the technical basis of the violence of the 


dictatorial state. The decree lays down: 

Art. 1. With the object of centralising and unifying the functions 
of the police in the Reich, a chief of the German police will be 
appointed at the Ministry of the Interior of the Reich. He will 
at the same time be entrusted with the study of all questions con- 
cerning the police which are the province of the Minister of the 
Interior of the Reich and of Prussia. 

Art. 2. Herr Himmler, assistant chief of the secret police of 
Prussia, will be appointed chief of police at the Ministry of the 
Interior of the Reich. He will be placed directly under the orders 
of the Minister of the Interior of the Reich and of Prussia. In 
all matters concerning his office he will represent the Minister of 
the Interior of the Reich and of Prussia in the absence of the latter. 
He will have the administrative title of chief of the German police 
at the Ministry of the Interior of the Reich. 

Art. 3. The chief of the German police at the Ministry of 
the Interior of the Reich will attend all meetings of the cabinet when 
questions within his province are under discussion. 

Art. 4. The Minister of the Interior of the Reich and of Prussia 
is charged with the carrying out of the present decree. 


V 
While we are dealing with the legislation of authoritarian 
regimes it is worth noting the new law on associations in 
Lithuania which has just been made public. The political 
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régime in Lithuania is an authoritarian one! and so its latest 
law is a document which belongs to the new despotic epoch 
in Europe. By this law the statutes of all associations must 
be approved by the Minister of the Interior and even amend- 
ment of these statutes requires the consent of the Minister 
(Arts. III and V). The law regulates every detail of the life 
of an association from its formation to its dissolution. The 
watch kept on it is strict and rigorous. The public authorities 
even see that its members attend to their duties. Art. X says: 
The association having been formed, its committee must be 
formed within six months of its inclusion in the register of associa- 
tions. If no committee has been constituted by that time the 
local authority will dissolve the association. Until the committee 
is duly constituted the association will be governed by the founder- 
members represented by one of them to whom full powers has 
been delegated. 
Surveillance is carried to such a pitch that Art. XV lays down: 
Members of the committee of the association must be Lithuanian 
citizens able to speak and write Lithuanian. Test may be made 
of their knowledge of the language. 
As may be guessed the public authorities have the right 
to dissolve the association and the law lays down in detail 
the ways and means whereby the authorities can intervene 
in the activities of the association. Art. XIX says: 
If the committee of the association is removed from office, 
the Minister of the Interior will grant the association time to form 
a new committee,and until it is constituted he will entrust either 
the old committee or a person designated by it with the transaction 
of the current business of the association. If certain members of 
the committee are removed from office and the aforesaid committee 
cannot perform its functions without these, the Minister of the 
Interior will grant the association time to find members to replace 
these,and pending that event will entrust either to the old com- 
mittee or to a person designated by it the transaction of the current 
business of the association. If a sectional committee is dissolved, 
or certain of its members are removed from office, the Minister of 
1 The provisional constitution of May 15, 1928 is still in force ; none of its articles 
have been amended. It is still a provisional constitution for it provides for a plebiscite 
or referendum which would give it ratification by the people. This must take place 
according to Art. 106 within ten years from 1928, that is, May 15, 1938 at the latest 
If the result was favourable to the constitution, it would cease to be provisional and 
become definitive. If the result was unfavourable the whole constitution would 
have to be redrafted. That is the legal position. Up to the present time this appeal 
to the people has not been made and no law providing for such a popular vote has been 
brought forward. Actually the Chamber (Scimas) which was constituted in 1936 has 
proceeded (in accordance with Arts. 103 and 104 of the provisional constitution) 


to discuss the amendment of that document without any popular referendum having 
been taken. 
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the Interior will grant time for the constitution of a new committee 

or the election of new members to the vacancies created. Until the 

new committee is constituted or the vacancies are filled the business 

of the section will be carried on by the committee of the association. 
An association must have at least twelve members. If its 
numbers fall below that figure, says Art. XXXII, the local 
authority will declare the association dissolved. Even while 
they are in session the members of the association may indulge 
only in such activity as is agreed to by the public authorities, 
and Art. XX XIX contains this rather odd provision : 

The association cannot discuss the actions of a member in so 
far as these concern his activities as a public official and can neither 
blame nor pass judgment on such actions. 

Even the name of the association is made the special concern 
of the Minister of the Interior : 

The name of the association must be absolutely different from 
the name of any existing association. The name must be composed 
of full words. If the association abbreviates its name in one word 
or in several, these words must not be discordant with the rules of 
the Lithuanian language (Art. 44). 

Other articles deal with the different methods of dissolving 
an association or surveying its activities, etc. 

Thus the severe regimentation which Europe knew at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century is once again in 
force, and individual liberty is limited and controlled as it 
was in the epoch of absolutism. 


VI 

The drama in Spain is at the moment being played out 
in a field with which these surveys do not pretend to deal. 
The struggle between the Government and the rebels which 
has been going on since July last, and which is actually the 
most atrocious civil war in the history of Europe, has not 
yet produced any “ juridical” acts in the true sense of that 
term. A legislative act, a law, a decree must always be 
interpreted by its political and social significance. In the 
murky atmosphere of civil war a legislative document has 
not the same force as a law promulgated in normal times. 
The efficacy of a juridical act which is accomplished in the 
throes of a fratricidal struggle cannot be compared with 
that of the normal legislative act. But all due reserve having 
been made with regard to revolutionary legislation in general, 
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we do possess some documents which at least are indicative 
of certain tendencies. 

The daily press has supplied us with much information 
concerning the social and political activity of the Madrid 
Government. The republican Cabinet is faced with a military 
rebellion and it has appealed to the forces of syndicalism and 
of the extreme Left whose influence has considerably changed 
the political aspect of the republican régime. The various 
decrees issued by the Madrid Government have been 
published and fully commented upon by the press. 

We have also less well-known documents which come 
from the other side of the bloodstained barricades of the 
civil war. By the time this survey is published the situation 
in Spain will probably have become clearer. At the moment 
of writing, the civil war is still raging. But I think it is worth 
while giving here the “ constitutional statute ” of the rebels, 
for this provisional statute indicates the sort of state which 
will be established in Spain if the military win. On October 2 
last General Franco signed the “ constitutional ” law on the 
technical government of the state. This law lays down: 

Art. 1. There will be set up a Technical Junta of State which 
will be composed of the following sections : 

(2) the Finance Commission which will study and prepare 
all measures concerning taxes, customs, the stamp office, 
the budget, clearing-houses, etc. ; 

(b) the Commission of Justice ; 

(¢) the Commission of Industry, Trade and Food Supplies 
which is charged with compiling statistics of the various 
commodities, food for the people, means of subsistence in 
the occupied areas, imports, exports and raw materials : 

(d) the Commission of Agriculture ; 

(e) the Commission of Labour ; 

(f) the Education Commission ; 

(g) the Commission of Public Works and Communications 
which will be chiefly concerned with the execution of public 
works already in progress, with transport of all kinds and 
with posts and telegraphs. 

Art. 2. The president of the National Junta will decide all 
questions that arise, will take the advice of the technical experts 
and submit his decisions to the Head of the State. 

Art. 3. The post will be created of Governor General of the 
Occupied Areas. 

Art. 4. A Secretariat of Foreign Affairs will be set up which will 
be concerned with diplomatic relations with other countries. It 
will include a press and propaganda section. 

Art. 5. A special Secretariat of the Head of the State will also 
be set up. 
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Art. 6. The directions necessary for the functioning of the 
public services will be given by the President of the National 
Junta, the Governor-General and the Secretary-General of the 
Occupied Areas. 

Some interesting details can be added regarding the way 
in which this government will function : 

(1) It is a totalitarian government with one responsible head, 

a leader who rules the state. 

(2) It is composed of technical experts. 

The Defence Junta of Burgos is replaced by the Govern- 
ment. Here is the composition of the latter : 

At the head there is a chief of state—General Franco. Five 
organs of government derive directly from him. They are: 

(1) A Secretariat-General of the Head of the State at the head 

of which is the general’s brother, Senor Nicolas Franco: 

(2) A Secretariat of War at the head of which is General Gil 

Yuste. 
(3) A Secretariat of Foreign Affairs at the head of which is Senor 
Francisco Serrat, the former minister to Vienna. 

(4) A Technical Junta with General Davila as president. 

(5) A Governor-General—General Francisco Fermoso. 

There is also a Secretariat of Press and Propaganda which is 
placed under the Secretariat of the Head of the State and the 
Secretariat of Foreign Affairs. 

The Secretariat of the Head of the State is an organ which 
occupies a position somewhat between the Head of the State and the 
four other Secretariats. Its function is to put forward suggestions 
which can be placed before the Technical Junta and to receive 
from that body suggestions to be put before the Head of the State. 

The Technical Junta is composed of seven commissions— 
finance, justice, trade and industry, agriculture, labour, education 
and public works, posts and telegraphs. The Junta has to some 
extent a legislative function and in its sessions, plenary or otherwise, 
can take decisions of secondary importance without reference to the 
Head of the State. 

The Governor-General is concerned on the one hand with the 
administration of the provinces in close liaison with the civil gov- 
ernors of the fifty provinces and on the other hand with receiving 
deputations from the provinces. Later an effort will be made to 
give these last a representative system which will be fundamentally 
corporative in character. 


1In order to give the reader an accurate comprehension of the way these technical 
measures will be applied, it is necessary to quote some s=ntences from the speech made 
by General Franco when the law on the Junta of State was promulgated: ‘‘ When 
we consider that the time has come, the nation will have the opportunity to express 
its will but only through those technical and corporative organs which alone are capable 
of really expressing the wishes of the people of understanding and what the nation 
needs...... Every Spaniard must work, each according to his ability. The new govern- 
ment will not permit parasitic citizens to exist...... Spain desires to live in harmony 
with all nations but she refuses to have anything to do with any country under Com- 
munist rule.” 
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The chief point of interest in the “ provisional con- 
stitution ” is the conception of the state which underlies it, 
and which is formulated in these documents, a conception 
which will certainly be the basis of the new constitution of 
Spain if the rebels win. We are confronted with a military 
dictatorship, without any shadow of popular government, 
without popular suffrage, without representative institutions, 
without any parliamentary system, and with some vague 
allusions to a corporative regime and to improvement in the 
lot of the workers. From the technical point of view we 
find in it reminiscences of the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera, certain ideological elements which are relics of the 
ancient Carlism, and signs of German and Italian influence. 
In short, we have an authoritarian state which gives the 
people no possibility of controlling the rulers imposed upon 
it by violence. 

In the Spanish civil war the moderate elements, as might 
be expected, have disappeared and extremists oppose ex- 
tremists. The Republican Government has been outstripped 
by its own defenders who hold extremist views, and who 
intend, if they win, to make Spain an anarcho-syndicalist 
state, while on the other hand the rebels want to return to 
the Spain of the Inquisition, the Spain of the ancien régime. 
But while, if the Government wins, there is still hope that in 
the end democracy will triumph, the constitutional programme 
of the rebels as revealed by the “ provisional constitution ” 
leaves no hope at all of any return to normal constitutional 
life. That constitution is a step backward, a return to past 
centuries, and it takes an important place beside the other 
constitutions of the authoritarian countries of today which 
bear witness to the extent to which the twentieth century can 
return to an out-of-date absolutism. 

The crisis of democracy is a very serious one. After the 
long democratic evolution of the nineteenth century, Europe 
today is reverting to absolutism in its most primitive forms. 


B. MirKiNE-GUETZEVITCH 
General Secretary of the International 
Institute of Public Law 
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Pusiic OPINION AND THE KING’s MARRIAGE 


T=. incident of King Edward and Mrs. Simpson was 
an immense shock to self-complacency. For the 
monarchy had been built up during the reign of 
George V to Olympian heights. During the period 
of his illness down to his Jubilee and death, the British 
monarchy was beyond criticism. A journalist who ventured 
a word to suggest that anything could be wrong with 
Olympus, and that such a prostrated and religious loyalty 
was dangerous to our democratic institutions, did so with 
the knowledge that he was almost certainly damaging the 
circulation of his paper. The monarchy was the symbol of 
our stability ; it was also, in each of its members from the 
divine father down to the latest born baby, perfect and 
untouched by human frailty. One of the remarkable features 
of the nine days in which the royal taboo has been broken 
down by Edward VIII has been the way in which newspapers 
have been forced to reiterate that the King is “ after all a 
human being.” This phrase has been constantly repeated 
in leading articles and letters to the press. The people had to 
be told that the King was not a God because otherwise the 
situation was inexplicable. The first effect of the discovery 
was stunning ; for a few days of confusion the public was 
like a man who has received a violent blow on the head 
and who feared, in his pain and bewilderment, that the injury 
might be permanent. A few days later it woke up, as it were, 
in hospital to find Mr. Baldwin sitting by the bedside 
explaining that nothing very serious had really occurred, 
that the monarchy was safer than ever and that it was a 
proof of the soundness of our constitution that we were 
able to return to normal with another King, a family man 
like his father, able to carry on the great traditions of British 
monarchy and to assure our stability for the future. 

The shock was all the greater because until December 3rd 
vety few people in England had even heard of Mrs. Simpson. 
It will be worth while to explain the reasons for the silence 
of the press about this subject of supreme news value which 
had been for months the main topic of publicity throughout 
the American press. Until the Simpson divorce suit at 
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Ipswich no publicity of any kind had appeared in the London 
daily press unless we consider photographs of Mrs. Simpson 
with the King during their Adriatic holiday as publicity. 
The first reason for this silence was the law of libel which 
would have prevented any English newspaper from saying 
much that was true, as well as much that was false, that 
appeared in the American press. The second reason was the 
“informal understanding ” among newspaper proprietors— 
there was at no time any action by the Newspaper Proprie- 
tors’ Association—not to give publicity to a matter which so 
clearly threatened the prestige and indeed the existence of 
the British monarchy. Until the Simpson divorce case there 
had not been much danger of publicity. No reputable paper 
would have thought it good circulation policy to print news 
of a scandalous nature about the royal family. It would no 
doubt have sold for the moment, but it would have led to 
a storm of protest from readers and might even have been 
punished by the serious disapproval and withdrawal of 
information from Whitehall. The Simpson divorce case, 
however, was news which it could not be blamed for printing, 
and much persuasion, many telephone calls following upon 
discussions between newspaper authorities and persons in 
Whitehall and Buckingham Palace, were necessary to induce 
the whole press to give only the minimum of detail and 
“play down” the Ipswich divorce. No comment of any 
sort appeared, even though the case was featured with 
immense headlines all over the United States and its full 
implications stressed (a specimen headline was “ King’s 
Moll Renoed at Ipswich”). It may be asked why even at 
this stage the independent weekly reviews and some pro- 
vincial papers upon which no pressure of any sort was brought 
and which were not members of the N.P.A. remained silent. 
I can only imagine that their editors and proprietors were 
influenced by the same motives that decided me to say 
nothing in the New Statesman and Nation. It was not until 
I heard privately that the King had made up his mind to 
marty Mrs. Simpson that I felt inclined to say anything. 
This made all the difference. Talk about the King and 
Mrs. Simpson seemed to me unwarrantable scandal anyway 
about a private matter, but the King’s martiage was 
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obviously a question of the greatest public interest. During 
the week before the news actually broke in England it 
became obvious that it could not much longer be concealed. 
On December 2nd Bishop Blunt’s reference tothe King’s failure 
to appreciate the need of God’s grace was merely the signal 
for which all the papers had been waiting. All their material 
was ready. But the London press proprietors thought it 
wisest to prepare the public mind gently and reported the 
Bishop’s statement in full, but without editorial comment. 
A number of Provincial papers, however, headed by the 
Yorkshire Post, seized upon the occasion to comment at 
length on the scandal surrounding the throne. After that 
the lid blew off. 

Bishop Blunt followed up his statement by an explanation 
that he knew nothing of the suspicion and merely meant that 
the King seldom went to Church. However that may be, it 
is clear that someone in authority thought his speech a 
good method of opening the full discussion that had become 
inevitable, and it is to be noticed that the Yorkshire Post is 
closely in touch with some of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The leading article in The Times of December 31d 
explained that neither Bishop Blunt’s remarks not the 
American publicity could any longer be disregarded. The 
American newspapers had even gone to the length in the 
last fortnight of saying that the King contemplated a marriage 
that was “incompatible with the throne and of announcing 
Queen Mary’s approval of it.” The two paragraphs that 
followed had obviously been prepared in advance. They 
quoted Halifax the Trimmer and Zhe Times of 45 years ago 
to sustain an argument that kingship must be kept above 
public criticism, and that though “a King is entitled to his 
relaxation and the companionship of his chosen friends,” 
the nation and empire could not afford that the influence of 
the monarchy should be weakened by a conflict “ between 
private inclination and public duty.” It demanded an act or 
statement which would put an end to the damaging cam- 
paign of scandal against the monarch, referred to their 
serious effects in Canada and other Dominions, and reminded 
us that 

events in the world outside have imposed, as never before, upon 
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the British monarchy the duty to stand as a rock to the world 
outside amid the seething tides of communism and dictatorship. 
So it stood a year ago. So, let us hope, it will stand a year hence 
when a new reign has been hallowed by the coronation. But the 
public need some definite reassurance if the rock is not to be shaken. 


The Morning Post in a short leader broke the news to 
its loyal conservative readers by saying that it shrank from 
believing that the gossip could be true. The Dai/y Telegraph 
was sure that the King would choose aright (apparently 
implying that he would renounce his affections for his public 
duty). The Daily Herald reflected the bewilderment in the 
Labour Party by having no leading article at all, but filled 
its main feature article with an exposition by Professor Laski 
of the constitutional questions that would arise in the event 
of any conflict between the King and his Ministers. The 
Daily Express was equally cautious; it avoided editorial 
comment but covered half its front page with the news of 
an acute constitutional crisis between the King and his 
Ministers. Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mirror carried the news 
that the King wanted to marry Mrs. Simpson. (At this stage 
her name was only mentioned by the Dai/y Mirror and the 
News Chronicle.) Ut printed her portrait, but also avoided 
comment. The News Chronicle took a much franker line 
and one which suggests, in the light of later developments, 
that it was unusually well informed about the actual situation. 
It urged that the King should not be prevented from 
marrying as he wished because the woman of his choice 
had been twice in the Divorce Courts and was not considered 
suitable as Queen. The solution was special legislation by 
which she might take titled rank and be the King’s wife 
without being Queen of England. The same argument was 
elaborated in the New Statesman and Nation next day. 
The New Statesman pointed out that the situation had 
arisen because of the most attractive characteristic of 
Edward VIII: his dislike of humbug prevented him making 
a formal marriage to a royal personage whom he did not 
love, though a farce of this character would have been 
welcomed by the Cabinet and solemnised by the Church. 

On Friday, December 4th, The Times, through the mouth 
of its Parliamentary Cotrespondent, showed its close contact 
with the Government by revealing that the King had himself 
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expressed his desire to contract such a marriage as would 
require special legislation. The Ministers had done nothing 
to interfere with the King’s private business. The suggestion 
had come before them at the Cabinet meeting on November 
27th ; the interval had been occupied in sounding the opinion 
of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues and supporters, of the Opposition 
leaders and of the Dominion governments ; there had been 
no substantial differences of opinion shown in any of these 
quarters ; Wednesday’s Cabinet mecting had therefore been 
quickly over and the Cabinet’s answer to His Majesty 
conveyed immediately afterwards. The anxiety of The Times 
that no constitutional issue should arise and that the King 
should be met by a united House of Commons was shown 
by its high praise of the Daily Herald’s attitude (this must 
have referred to Professor Laski’s article). It pointed out, 
however, that though Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald Sinclair 
had been consulted by the Prime Minister, neither section 
of the Opposition were “as yet definitely committed to any 
policy which the Government may find it necessary to adopt.” 
What was clear, however, was that Col. Wedgwood’s motion 
declaring that the Oath of Allegiance to the King is 
“unaffected by any form of coronation ceremony or by the 
ptesence thereat or absence therefrom of any dignitary or 
personage whatsoever” was an independent view not 
generally shared by the Labour Party. In its leading article 
The Times urged that no one had any objection to any 
marriage with a commoner or an American, and it then went 
on to attack the suggestion of special legislation which would 
prevent the King’s wife from becoming Queen. It argued, 
in effect, that if Mrs. Simpson was not suitable as Queen then 
she was equally unsuitable as the wife of the King. Its final 
paragraph was devoted to urging the dangers of delay. 

The Morning Post demanded in decorous terms that the 
King should renounce his love for the sake of his duty. It 
also carried a special article suggesting that Mrs. Simpson 
might have descended from a Knight who came into England 
with the Conqueror. The Daily Telegraph \et its readers know 
that there was a danger of the King’s abdication, examined 
the legal position and said that the Dominions were shocked 
by the association of the Crown with a woman who was 
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still married. The Daily Herald urged the Prime Minister to 
make a full statement of the facts, said that Labour would 
like a commoner as Queen but that the real issue was the 
over-riding necessity for the King to accept the advice of his 
Ministers. On the other side a number of influential papers 
began to stand in favour of the King having his own way. 
The Daily Express, whose proprietor is a personal friend of 
the King, contented itself editorially with saying “ Let the 
King give his decision to the people.” The Daily Mail said 
that abdication was out of the question, that the King would 
come out of the struggle stronger than ever, and praised the 
attitude of Col. Wedgwood. The Daily Mirror took the 
same line, urging that Mr. Churchill’s demand that no 
“irrevocable step ” should be taken without the House of 
Commons and Col. Wedgwood’s Motion were indications 
that the issue might be decided by the representatives of the 
people, reminded us that the King was a man and thought 
that the general public would support the King. The 

‘ews Chronicle hoped that no advice has been given which 
would leave the King the blunt choice between renunciation 
and abdication. Why not a morganatic marriage? The 
Daily Worker carried a full report of a speech by Mr. Harry 
Pollitt, which spoke of the “flummery and flapdoddle ” 
behind the constitutional crisis and urged that the real issue 
was the desire of Mr. Baldwin and the capitalist machine to 
coerce the King into doing his job of perpetuating the 
existing economic order. 

On Saturday, December sth, Zhe Times reported the 
Cabinet’s refusal of a morganatic marriage, again praised the 
Daily Herald for agreeing that the Cabinet could have taken 
no other course than to tender the advice it did, and urged 
that this was “no crisis precipitated by a Government of 
Mrs. Grundys or snobs,” but that its attitude was supported 
by the Dominions, Parliament and the public; it said that 
gteat damage has already been done to the throne and that 
an early decision was essential. The AZorning Post thought 
it “ deeply repugnant ” that an attempt should be made to 
atrange a marriage between the King and a woman who 
had not yet obtained her freedom. ‘The King’s choice lay 
between “ self-will and self-sacrifice.’ The Daily Telegraph 
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noted the constitutional dangers that would arise if the 
King persisted in his desire fot a morganatic matriage and 
feared the possibility of a King’s Party such as had not 
appeared for 150 yeats. The Manchester Guardian showed a 
Puritan background from which it has never departed and 
a caution which it has occasionally abandoned and has made 
itself famous in the past by abandoning at the right minute. 
On this occasion it took the same line as The Times but was 
less outspoken. Its London letter of December 5th, however, 
added a new point which was to become extremely important 
in the following week. It pointed out in guarded language 
that the King had got rid of the older and responsible 
advisers of the Crown, and was now surrounded by people 
of his own age who were not necessarily his truest friends. 
The Daily Express came out more openly on what was 
becoming known as the King’s side. Mr. Baldwin’s refusal 
to agree to a morganatic solution was a “ direct challenge 
to the King” which had made the crisis worse. The 
Government did not represent the country ; the crisis could 
be averted by the Cabinet giving way. The inclusion of a 
special article about the Archbishop of Canterbury suggested 
that those who sided with the King realised the part played 
by the Church in the dispute and might be prepared io fight 
the issue on theory of “ puritanism versus freedom.” The 
Daily Mail was also hostile to Mr. Baldwin, urged that the 
country was not yet informed precisely of what the King 
had in mind and that an intermediate decision was still 
possible. The Dai/y Mirror took the same line more strongly. 
Huge headlines demanded full knowledge of the King’s 
proposition ; Mr. Baldwin was hiding behind the Dominions ; 
abdication must be avoided. It threatened that a General 
Election would follow abdication. The country would 
support the King, who would make his own choice. The 
News Chronicte still wanted to know why the morganatic 
matriage was impossible and printed a pointed letter from 
Dr. Maude Royden urging that none of the immoral Kings 
of the past had been asked to abdicate, and that it was odd 
that when a King did challenge bad moral standards and 
wanted honourably to marry the woman he loved he should 
not be allowed to do so. 
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By the weekend it was clear that the growth of a “ King’s 
Patty ” was a real danger. The elements which supported 
the King’s marriage were the Rothermere and Beaverbrook 
press; a group of Conservative M.P.s whose attitude was 
expressed by Mr. Churchill in a statement urging that the 
King must not be hurried and implicitly attacking the 
Government for forcing him into a position which might 
lead to abdication; by some socialists like Sir Stafford 
Cripps; by intellectuals and others who saw the issue 
primarily as a fight against puritanism and clericalism; and 
by Sit Oswald Mosley, who set out to show that only fascism 
was truly loyal and bitterly attacked the Government for 
trying to get rid of the King. His youthful supporters 
demonstrated in Whitehall on the King’s behalf. 

All possible points of view were expressed in the Sunday 
press on December 6th. Mr. Garvin opposed the morganatic 
solution and ended a lengthy sermon to the King with the 
hope that God would be his guide and that the King must 
choose which was his duty in his inmost conscience. The 
Sunday Times urged that Mrs. Simpson could be neither 
Queen nor King’s wife, that he must decide between 
marriage and the crown, that delay was dangerous. It 
summarised the dangers in a remarkable sentence. 

This great cynosure institution, round which as their sole 
remaining formal centre, the shining constellations of the British 
Commonwealth revolve cannot itself be grounded on a per- 
adventure. 

“ Scrutator” ended a more temperately expressed article 
with the hope that the King would “ realise himself, but in 
the ways of constitutional kingship, in which conflict between 
personal feeling and royal duty can only be resolved in one 
way.” On the other side, the Sunday Dispatch thought a 
morganatic solution better than abdication while the attitude 
of the Sunday Express was summarised by its headline 
“ Hurrying the King.” The Sunday Pictorial said that King 
Edward might broadcast within the next forty-eight hours, 
that he must not abdicate and that there ought to be a 
solution for a simple problem set by the facts that “ the King 
wanted Mrs. Simpson and we wanted the King.” Reynolds 
carried an unusual article by Mr. Brailsford, who pointed 
out that “ while England chatters about a lady from Balti- 
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more, Germany marches forward to the conquest of Spain.” 
In his prelude to the article he pointed out the interesting 
fact that the attitude taken up by Bishop Blunt and others 
to the coronation, insisting that it would in some way be 
inefficacious unless carried out by an Archbishop or with the 
aid of nonconformists, was that of South Sea Islanders “ who 
regard a coronation as a magical rite conferring on the King 
the power to control the winds and the rain.” 

The press on Monday and Tuesday, the 7th and 8th, 
betrayed the extreme anxiety in official quarters that the 
King might delay his decision while, with or without his 
consent, a Royalist party might gather round his supporters. 
On Monday The Times devoted its editorial to an account of 
the attitude of the Dominions, and to defending both their 
Governments and the British Government against the charge 
of trying to hurry the King. It urged that no constitutional 
issue had arisen or could arise. The Morning Post continued 
to urge that the King’s decision might be hard, but that it 
was nevertheless simple, and it printed a remarkable selection 
from its correspondence during the next few days showing 
how strongly opinion was divided among avowed Con- 
servatives, some of whom greeted its attitude with the 
warmest applause, while others described its request for the 
King to sacrifice himself as all “lies and cant.” Another 
reader said that the Editor deserved “ kicking from Tudor 
Street to Buckingham Palace.” This violent division of 
opinion amongst people who wear the old school tie was 
one of the most interesting features of this whole dispute. 
One correspondent said that “‘ words failed him ” to character- 
ise the Bishop of Bradford, and that it was an issue between 
old and young. Others supported the Church and the 
Morning Post in wishing at all costs to keep the Throne free 
from any immoral taint. The Daily Telegraph replied to Mr. 
Churchill urging the grave dangers to the Monarchy and 
Empire if decision was postponed and expressing its 
confidence in the King’s sense of duty. The Daily Herald 
completely supported Mr. Baldwin. There had been no 
compulsion and no hurry. It laughed at the novel alliance 
between Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Harry Pollitt. Professor 
Laski explained the whole constitutional position, again 
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utging that the issue was the supremacy of Parliament. On 
the other side the Daily Express featured pictures of a crowd 
cheering for the King in Whitehall, supported Mr. Churchill’s 
plea for time, said that no one knew what Empire opinion 
was, that in any case the King could not marry immediately 
and that the people were behind him. The Daily Mail was 
remarkable for a letter from Lord Rothermere, its owner, 
urging that we could not afford to lose the King, replying to 
the Bishop of Bradford by recalling that the King had been 
a good friend of religion in supporting Toc. H. Lord 
Rothermere managed, as usual, to introduce Russia into the 
argument, and said that the King was the only agency 
powerful enough to obviate the necessity of introducing 
conscription. These remarkable arguments were repeated 
in two divergent letters that appeared in successive editions 
in Lord Rothermere’s own evening paper. Lord Rothermere’s 
acrobatics had the unusual result of eliciting a special editorial 
in The Times which castigated him in terms of bitter satire 
for wishing to drag the monarchy into politics and confusing 
every issue. Zhe Times also attacked the Evening Standard 
and the News Chronicle whose issue of Monday the 7th had 
supported Mr. Churchill, who had been to Fort Belvedere on 
Friday and who might be entrusted, the News Chronicle 
suggested, to state a case for the King which he was 
constitutionally unable to state for himself. The Times 
somewhat overstrained itself in urging that no compulsion 
of any sort had been put on the King. 

I have now reached the turning point in the history of 
these nine days. When Mr. Churchill rose on Monday to 
repeat his request that no “irrevocable decision” (which 
apparently meant abdication) should be made without 
Parliament, he was received with a chorus of disapprobation 
which obviously startled him, while Mr. Baldwin was received 
with loud cheers. The full summary of the reasons for this 
change was given by “Critic” in the New Statesman and 
Nation on Friday, December 12th. He wrote: 

At the beginning Members were stunned. The pretended 
secret was public property, but the Government said nothing. An 
experienced lobby correspondent, whose business it is to ascertain 
the views of Members, estimates that about two-thirds of the 


House were behind the Government from the outset, while the 
remaining third was made up in almost equal proportions of the 
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undecided and the very decided, that is to say, of the Members who 
thought that there was no difficulty about the marraige and those 
who didn’t like it, but were not prepared to risk either abdication or 
a conflict with the King over it. The minority, scattered over all 
parts of the House, seemed likely to rally behind Colonel Wedg- 
wood’s pro-marriage resolution. This motion appealed to those 
Members, mostly of the Left, who hated the idea of an ecclesiastical 
veto on the marraige, and it appealed also to those members, 
chiefly Conservatives, who were for the King anyway, if necessary 
with Mrs. Simpson, and who may, some of them, have entertained 
the idea that this might be a good chance of getting Churchill in 
and Baldwin out. My lobby friend’s view is that for about forty- 
eight hours there was a real danger of a deadly division of Parliament 
and the growth of a King’s party; this danger reached its height 
on Friday when Mr. Baldwin somewhat brusquely announced that 
the Cabinet would have nothing to do with a morganatic marriage. 
The minority then surged out of the Chamber threatening war, 
real war, on Baldwin. By Monday all this had changed. Practically 
the whole House was behind Mr. Baldwin, and when Mr. Churchill 
again asked his delaying question, he was practically shouted down. 
I think there were two reasons for this change. The reports 
from the constituencies showed that support for the King’s marriage 
was practically only vocal in London. Scotland was solidly against, 
South Wales Members reported that the King’s popularity was 
almost gone and that audiences in the cinemas saw in cold silence 
the films of his recent visit to the valleys where they had all cheered 
themselves hoarse. Lancashire and Yorkshire Members said the 
counties were solid against the marriage and even indifferent 
whether the King abdicated or not. Similar reports came from all 
parts of the country. The second and perhaps more important 
reason for the change was the realisation over the week-end of the 
danger of the formation of a King’s party. Mr. Churchill had 
visited the King on Friday when it was believed that he was about to 
abdicate and rumours said that his visit was responsible for the 
prolongation of the crisis. Everyone was against delay, some 
people fearing that Hitler, who for the first time for many months, 
had stayed in Berlin over the week-end to watch events would 
think the moment good for adventure as the Germans did in 1914 
when England was involved in the Ulster crisis. Then there were 
strong trade reasons against delay and the impossible thought of a 
general election fought on so confused and damaging an issue. 
Moreover, Mr. Churchill was unlucky enough to receive the 
support over the week-end of Lord Rothermere and Sir Oswald 
Mosley, not to mention the fact that the Communists were also 
keen to cash in on the King. Mr. Churchill himself was obviously 
quite ignorant of the change that had taken place between Monday 
and Friday and was startled by the almost ferocious resentment 
when he rose to put his question. 
From Tuesday onwards the morganatic solution was 
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clearly dead though The Times devoted its Tuesday’s leader 
to a further violent attack on it. The old taboos were broken 
down. The Times, for instance, said that the idea of the 
morganatic marriage had been “ raised by the King himself ” 
and then called it “this foolish and deplorable product of 
misguided ingenuity.” Its support of Mr. Baldwin was fully 
echoed in the Daily Telegraph, Manchester Guardian and Daily 
Herald which said on the 8th that the country was moving 
towards complete unity against the marriage and that it was 
sheer lunacy to suggest that Labour should try to seize the 
opportunity for party purposes. This attitude was violently 
criticised in the Daily Worker, which said that the Labour 
Party had lined up behind Mr. Baldwin, and that the House 
of Commons, and more especially the Communist M.P., 
Mr. Gallacher, had been completely muzzled. The Daily 
Mail was content to reiterate that every possibility must be 
exhausted before there could be any thought of allowing the 
King to abdicate, while papers which had hitherto supported 
or not repudiated the morganatic solution eagerly jumped at 
a new way of escape which seemed to present itself. A 
message was reported to have come from Mrs. Simpson 
saying that her position was “ unhappy and untenable ” and 
that she wished to do nothing to damage the King or to 
make his position more difficult. The News Chronicle hoped 
that this would make the path of renunciation easy for the 
King while the Daily Express and the Evening Standard of 
December 8th went so far as to say that the crisis was now 
completely over. The Daily Mirror also thought that Mrs. 
Simpson’s statement cleared the air and began to edge in 
Mr. Baldwin’s direction. It dealt with the strain on the 
Prime Minister and accepted his statement that no pressure 
had been put on the King. At the same time, it continued 
to feature Mrs. Simpson in a favourable light (reminding 
that Mark Anthony gave up a throne for Cleopatra) and 
concealed its change of position by quoting a number of 
extracts from the daily press which were critical of the 
King’s proposal to marry Mrs. Simpson under a large heading, 
“Is this loyalty?” A selection from its correspondence 
suggested the existence of a large number of readers whose 
loyalty was vehement rather than forceful. The following 
is perhaps worth quotation : 
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The Germans think God sent them Hitler. Let every English 
man and woman think God sent us Mrs. Simpson. What quali- 
fications has the Bishop of Bradford, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John 
Simon to choose a partner for the King’s bedchamber? I say 
Heil, Simpson of U.S.A., Empress of Britain, and Good Luck, 
your Majesty. 

It is unnecessary to follow the papers in detail after this 
point because the 9th of December was a “ day of suspense ” 
in which there was little definite comment, some papers 
believing the King would renounce his marriage, others 
merely reiterating the need for haste. On the 1oth abdication 
was generally expected. But it is interesting at this point to 
notice the attitude of certain Catholic papers. Catholic Times 
declared (December 11th) that the whole crisis was a ramp 
against the King and that financiers were using a moral issue 
to force an artificial crisis. As a Catholic paper it was not able 
to condone or recognise re-marriage, and it therefore insisted 
that no such person as Mrs. Simpson could exist. It insisted 
on giving her the name that she had taken in her first 
marriage—Mrs. Spencer—and gave the impression of look- 
ing, like Henry the Eighth, for a way of proving that this 
first marriage had not in fact ever been, in the sight of God, 
a marriage at all. The paper declared that “ We are for the 
King. We are against the financial and political powers 
which are forcing King Edward from the throne.” It 
demanded the re-establishment of the monarchy as an active 
force in the government of the country. Much more 
significant was the Catholic Tab/et, which, referring to the 
possibility of the King renouncing Mrs. Simpson, said that 
“if the King makes the sacrifice now asked of him, he is 
entitled to expect in return more recognition than is now 
extended to his right to an initiative in the government of 
the country.” Referring to this suggestion the Church Times 
(December 11th) rightly called it fantastic, and added that 
“here is one more striking example of the growing Roman 
Catholic opposition to democracy.” By the 9th, however, 
most of the papers that had been most vehemently on the 
King’s side prepared the way for a calm acceptance of the 
inevitable. The announcement came on Thursday afternoon 
accompanied by Mr. Baldwin’s amazingly adroit speech. 
Those who listened attentively might have noticed certain 
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ambiguities and omissions. Whereas the implications of 
Mr. Baldwin’s earlier pronouncement had been that the 
King had not himself been in favour of Mrs. Simpson as 
Queen, it now became clear that his suggestion of a 
morganatic martiage was a second best, advanced because 
he was aware that Mr. Baldwin and others were altogether 
opposed to it. Moreover, The Times leader the next day with 
its strong remark about the pleasure-seeking and exotic 
people who had surrounded the King was another indication 
that there were important persons who preferred King 
Edward’s abdication, possibly with good reason, because he 
had taken as his friends and advisers those who were regarded 
as politically and morally dangerous. This point was rubbed 
in with great emphasis by Mr. Gallacher in the short Debate 
that followed the abdication announcement. Mr. Gallachet1 
went indeed further and suggested that the friends of the 
King included people who were in effect agents of a 
foreign power. 

It did not need any unusual information or more than 
average amount of critical intelligence to realise that Mr. 
Baldwin had used the morganatic project as a means of 
getting out of a very difficult situation. In effect the King 
had been compelled to abdicate or completely to renounce 
association with Mrs. Simpson. If this had been clearly 
realised at the week-end it might have been fully and 
dangerously exploited by anti-democratic forces in this 
country. 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech of Friday perfectly set the note of 
the next day’s press. The papers which had been prepared 
during the past few days for a possible decision in favour of 
renunciation by the King and which on Wednesday night 
had rushed through arrangements in case of decision to set 
up a Council of Regency and make the Duke of York’s 
daughter, Elizabeth, Queen were also ready for the Duke of 
York’s accession. There he was with his wife and daughters, 
the perfect family man ready to be built up as the son of 
his impeccable father, George V. There was not very much 
that could be said about the new King; his difficulty of 
utterance was indeed mentioned in one paper which told of 
his great efforts to overcome the defect, but stress was 
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naturally laid on his work for boys’ camps, on his remarks 
about the need of social betterment and about his happy and 
blameless family life. The only discordant note came from 
the small left socialist group in the House who polled 5 votes 
for a Republican amendment. Mr. Maxton urged eloquently 
but unoffensively that monarchy was an out-of-date in- 
stitution which naturally led to such crises in these days and 
he was supported by Mr. Buchanan, Dr. Salter, Mr. 
Campbell Stephen and Mr. Gallacher. But perhaps the 
remark that will rankle most was made by Mr. Buchanan 
on the previous day when amid the eulogies of the departing 
King, he said he had never heard so much humbug in his 
life and that if the speakers really believed all the things 
they were saying about him “ why did they unload him.” 
The Labour Party attitude, however, was expressed by Mr. 
Attlee who said that socialists could not waste their time on 
an abstract discussion about republicanism, although they did 
hold that monarchy had been absurdly played up in the past, 
and had been invested “ with an unreal halo ” which had 
“tended to obscure the realities of the position.” 

If matters could have remained there, Mr. Baldwin would 
have pulled off a perfect job—a job as difficult and as 
successfully handled from his point of view as the General 
Strike. For complete success, however, he should have had 
the last word. His speech was a masterpiece of phraseology ; 
the tone was perfect; trivial details about the exact times, 
even of phone calls to the King’s secretary, were exactly 
designed to convey the atmosphere of complete frankness 
which was desirable, while successfully covering the omission 
of essentials. But the last word was not with Mr. Baldwin. 
On Friday evening some hours after his abdication had taken 
effect, Mr. Edward Windsor broadcast from Windsor Castle. 
The contrast to the sensitive listener was a fitting close to 
a drama whose conclusion is not yet certain. For Prince 
Edward spoke with a different kind of emotion from Mr. 
Baldwin’s and with a simplicity and directness which were 
absolutely genuine. It may be that we shall never know what 
the conflict was that confronted the King duting the week 
of suspense. It is generally understood that he was trying 
to make up his mind whether he would renounce the woman 
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he wished to marry or abdicate from the throne. My belief 
is that the conflict was a different one. As I understand the 
story the King had absolutely decided to marry Mrs. Simpson 
and never wavered from that decision between the time he 
first informed Mr. Baldwin of his intention and his abdication. 
The question was not between renunciation and abdication but 
between abdication and fighting in any way constitutionally 
open to him against the Ministers who were determined to 

revent his marriage. It is noticeable that he began his 
sandioeet speech by saying that “at long last ” he was able 
to speak for himself and it is no very well-guarded secret 
that he would have liked to have spoken for himself on the 
wireless at an earlier stage. If he had not put up the 
morganatic project to the Cabinet he might simply have 
announced his decision to make Mrs. Simpson Queen by 
mattying her without obtaining the permission of the 
Cabinet, thus appealing for public support not against the 
Government but simply on his own behalf. After the 
question had become a mattet of public controversy and the 
Cabinet had announced their refusal to legislate for a morgan- 
atic marriage a public statement of any sort by the King 
himself would have brought him into party politics and 
involved a constitutional crisis. How much the constitution 
owes to King Edward’s behaviour has not yet, I think, been 
fully realised nor have the mass of the public understood that 
the King could quite easily, as Mr. Baldwin himself explained, 
have said nothing about his intention to marry Mrs. Simpson 
until after her decree had become absolute and he himself 
had become crowned. Knowing, however, that this marriage 
would in any case be unpopular with powerful elements in 
society he appears to have thought it more honourable to 
have the issue set out and publicly discussed before his 
coronation. The simplicity of his words in his final broadcast 
were again as marked as they had been in the document of 
abdication that was read by Mr. Speaker in the House of 
Commons. An objection to forms which have no meaning 
for him led him to leave out “ by the grace of God, Defender 
of the Faith.” In the same way, while Mr. Baldwin made 
much of his friendship with King Edward and of how it had 
grown in intimacy during their long discussions, King 
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Edward said exactly what he meant and no more—that “ His 
Ministers, especially Mr. Baldwin, had shown him full 
consideration.” It may well be that if the King had earlier 
simply informed the public that he could not carry out his 
duties happily or successfully without the woman he loved 
and asked for public approval as the alternative to abdication, 
the opposition to his marriage with Mrs. Simpson could 
have been overcome both in England and in the Dominions. 
But no such direct question was ever put to the public nor 
indeed is it easy to see how it could have been without raising 
the whole constitutional issue. Puritanism was therefore 
once again almost accidentally associated with Parliamentarism. 

At the week-end people were more or less consciously 
preparing to be Cavaliers or Roundheads and if the battle 
had ever been joined it would have been complicated by the 
fact that in these days many of the political loyalists who 
might have been Cavaliers were puritans, while many of the 
strongest constitutional Roundheads detested what they 
regarded as an immoral and out-of-date puritanism and 
objected strongly to the part played in the background by 
organised religion. As it proved, the King went across the 
water without leaving a Cavalier party behind him and the 
victory went by default to the Parliamentarians and the 
Putitans. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 
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. R. FRIEDRICH STAMPFER’S Die 14 Jahre der 
Dz deutschen Republik (“Graphia,” Karlsbad : 
pp. 640) should have been the most important book 
of the quarter, but it just falls short of being that. 
As one of the foremost collaborators of the socialist leadership, 
Dr. Stampfer was in a position to have knowledge intimate 
and detailed of all the transactions of the Republican years. 
Yet one would hardly gather that from this book. It is a 
straightforward narrative, very detailed and assembled with 
a cutious lack of a sense of proportion, which chronicles 
events but leaves the reader very much in the air as to their 
why and how. The action of the Socialist Party is very open 
to criticism on many scores, and conscious of this Dr. 
Stampfer is throughout on the defensive. Not that there 
is no criticism but there is no fundamental criticism, and the 
defence throughout is a party and not a historical one. He 
supports the entire policy of the Ebert régime on socialist 
as well as national grounds in words that are curiously 
teminiscent of the utterances of some Labour leaders here, 
and on little more ground than that it is always wise to 
choose the lesser of two evils without troubling very much 
to investigate whether actually the choice was invariably so 
circumscribed. Very similar is his defence of the leadership 
in the last agony. It will be admitted that the leaders did 
what they thought best. That has never been contested ; 
what has been contended is that what they thought best was 
not the best, and that charge Dr. Stampfer never sets himself 
seriously to answer. But his book will be a valuable addition 
to the student’s library, for it contains a vast amount of facts 
and observations which merit careful consideration. 
M. Bénoist-Méchin’s Histoire de l Armée allemande depuis 
P Armistice (Michel: pp. 416) is a compilation of which the 
student stood in some need. It is based on careful study of 
the best German sources, especially Maercker and Volkmann, 
and in this first instalment gives what is easily the most 
coherent and intelligible account of the part played by the 
army leaders in the revolution of 1918-19. The negotiations 
of Ebert with the High Command for troops to maintain 
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order, the bargains then struck and the subsequent action of 
the troops regular and irregular to suppress “‘ Bolshevism,” 
ate given in detail until the final break over the peace treaty 
and the establishment of the Reichswehr under the un- 
emotional Seeckt. The formation of the first Freikorps, the 
designs of the General Staff in the East, the evacuation of the 
Eastern provinces—the author was not able to use the latest 
Reichsarchiv monograph Die Rueckfuehrung des Ostheeres. In 
Auftrage des Reichskriegsministerium bearb. und herausgeg, von der 
Forschungsanstalt fuer Kriegs- und Heeresgeschichte (Mittler : 
pp. 208), which tells the reader all he wants to know on that 
subject—and the action of the High Command’s formations 
in Central Germany and in Bavaria are ably summarised, 
and if the author can maintain the standard set until the end 
of the story he will have performed a meritorious task. There 
is nothing definitely new in his pages, but there is for the 
first time an ordered narrative which can be easily followed. 
Herr von Ribbentrop contributes a foreword to a collec- 
tion of documents entitled simply Locarno, edited by Fritz 
Berber (Junker und Duennhaupt : pp. xii, 408). The foreword 
is the only interesting part of it because none of the docu- 
ments are new and are handy really only for the period 
1935-36. In contrast to the regrettable tendenciousness—a 
hit apparently at the British blue book—of foreign publica- 
tions, says the ambassador, this collection “ without a gap” 
lets anyone who seeks to know the truth get an objective 
picture from documents which show clearly that France has 
steadily sapped and ruined the great security achievement of 
Locarno. It would be difficult to get a finer example of 
tendencious eclecticism than the collection thus sponsored. 
Eugen Hadamowsky’s Hitler kaempf{t um den Frieden 
Exropas (Eher, Munich: pp. 270) is a lively account of the 
Fuehrer’s tour through Germany in March of this year after 
the denunciation of the military clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty. The purpose is, of course, to show Herr Hitler in 
the guise of national deity and it has therefore its social 
importance in its revelation of a certain type of National 
Socialist mind. The effect on the teader is purely emotional, 
whatever his emotions, but this is none the less a psychological 
document of real interest. As a counterpoise to this eulogy 
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of the unity of a peace-loving Germany the reader may turn 
to Das deutsche Volk klagt an (Carrefour: pp. 318) which is 
a sustained documentation of the “ bloody oppression ” of 
the German workers, and evidence that the terror is still 
going on. There is a good deal of what may now be termed 
routine stuff on concentration camps, delation and police 
brutalities, but the most impressive thing in the book is the 
roll of the murdered which takes up seven pages for 1935-36. 
It is a curious commentary on Hitler’s claim that the Nazi 
revolution was “ bloodless.” Mme. Irene Harand has made 
a critical examinaton of Mein Kampf in her “ Son Combat” : 
Réponse 2 Hitlr (Imp. Bolyn, Brussels: pp. 236) and 
particularly of the anti-Semitism which is its inspiration. 
She examines the origin of Hitler’s racialism and then 
proceeds to refute paragraph by paragraph his accusations 
against the Jews. The refutation is admitably phrased and 
made with full knowledge. It can hardly be described as 
objective but it is the work of a skilful and learned advocate 
whose historical instances are always apt, whose argument 
is never forced and whose spirit is admirable. 

Among German books there is a curious work by—I 
reproduce the text—Dr. Dr. Dr. Hans K. E. L. Keller Das 
rechtliche Weltbild (Batschati Vig.: pp. 186). So far only the 
first volume has appeared under the title Gegenreich Frankreich : 
Geschichte des westlichen Internationalismus. France hete is 
credited with being the anti-Christ of the German (political) 
church, the seditionist and rebel who denies the unity of 
Europe and persists in creating and maintaining a counter- 
Empire. After an introduction on these lines the rest of the 
book is a long series of quotations from French writers from 
earliest times to the present day with the object of proving 
that, one and all, the French “‘ oppose the Imperial order of 
the First Europe,” are anti-Christian and anti-German. The 
purpose of the quotations often torn arbitrarily from their 
context is not always clear or would not be were it not for 
the introduction and so far the book is entirely worthless. 
Perhaps the second volume may make amends. 

The problem of Fascism is dealt with in two works. The 
first, Fascisme et grand Capital (Nouvelle Revue francaise: 
pp. 270), is a long investigation of the connection of 
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“ Fascism ” with big business in all countries. It ascribes 
as the mission of “Fascism” the effort to recover from the 
“ proletariat ” the concessions made at the end of the war, 
its method as one of encouraging “ plebeian ” elements to 
seize power and then to replace the original “ plebeians ” 
with a police-cum-military dictatorship which to some extent 
gives satisfaction to the “plebeians” who have been 
encouraged to rebel. The “ Fascist ” state is therefore funda- 
mentally an anti-working class state and strongly centralist, 
which, at home, claims the unlimited obedience of every 
citizen and abroad secks to aggravate imperialist antagonisms. 
Its outward appearance changes locally but fundamentally 
it is a single phenomenon universal in its manifestations to 
which the only alternative is socialism. Much of the book 
is argument but it is based on sound study and much of the 
documentation is new or set in a new light, and however 
one may quarrel with this or that conclusion it cannot be 
lightly dismissed. The other concerns Italy alone—L’ Empire 


fasciste, by Maurice Prélot (Sirey: pp. xii, 258). This is a 


detailed examination of the present regime in Italy, part of 
which is historical, describing the rise of Mussolini’s party 
to its triumph and its constitutional and legislative activity. 
Then comes a description of the state as it now is, the 
principles on which it rests with its anti-liberalism and 
absorption rather than suppression of the individual and its 
evolution actually and theoretically to totalitarianism. It is 
statocratic, monocratic and autocratic and finds its con- 
stitutional form in corprativism of which there is an excellent 
analysis. The problem confronting any totalitarian state is 
the existence of the people and in corporativism that problem 
is solved by presenting to the people a sham self-government 
which has no reality because it is controlled by a party which 
has in essence become a public service. This is in no way a 
sensational book. It is soberly, even objectively, argued, 
and the exposition of Italian Fascism which it contains is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge. 

Books of purely theoretical interest may just be briefly 
mentioned. The most important is a large work by Prof. 
W. E. Rappard entitled L’Jndividu et Etat dans I Evolution 
constitutionelle suisse (Ed. Polygraphiques, Zurich: pp. 566). 
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It is virtually an explanation of modern Switzerland by a 
clear-sighted patriot, of the transformations it has undergone 
and the reasons for them. Prof. Rappard traces the evolution 
of the old confederation of the eighteenth century through 
all the vicissitudes of the momentous years since then, and 
at times the book really becomes a history of constitutional 
evolution and legislation, a legislation which is voluminous 
and difficult and an evolution sometimes so slow that it is 
difficult to explain its course. Behind that legislative effort 
he sees the attempt perpetually to regulate the respective 
duties of the citizen and the state and a proof of the care 
with which the legislator must steer a course that will never 
risk the danger of inclining too much to one or other side 
and yet be skilful enough to make such inclination as the state 
of evolution demands. To any student of Swiss institutions 
it is invaluable, but it is no less valuable to anyone who 
seeks to understand the basic problem of our times. 

In L’Evolution du Régime parlementaire Dt. E. Mélot 
(Bruylant, Brussels: pp. viii, 262) collected a series of 
opinions from well-known politicians including MM. Miller- 
and and Blum and writers like Mr. Laski and Sir Maurice 
Amos on the present crisis of the parliamentary system. He 
then seeks to reduce their views to a whole and discusses 
first the alleged failure of parliamentary institutions to 
function, the causes of such bad functioning and the reforms 
suggested, dividing these into reforms which he rejects like 
dictatorship and reforms which are worth trying like rein- 
forcement of the executive and reorganisation of the right of 
dissolution. The book concerns mainly the parliaments of 
France and Belgium, but it is suggestive reading for any 
liberal and has much in it that was worth saying. 

In Théorie juridique de la Revision des Traités Prof. Scelle 
(Sirey : pp. 95) has written an interesting legal essay round 
Art. 19 of the League Covenant. There are the two basic 
facts—treaties have to be kept and treaties have to be altered. 
Of this thesis and antithesis the synthesis is the much 
controverted clausula rebus sic stantibus. Prof. Scelle analyses 
the effect of this conception in private and public law and 
finds a definite formulation of it in Art. 19. But there is only 
formulation in the sense that the article is based on the 
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theory that circumstances alter cases. It does not provide a 
method beyond a vague recommendation of possibilities. 
There must therefore be method; once there is method, 
machinery is easy to find. Under the article the Assembly 
of the League has complete competence but it can only 
recommend, and Prof. Scelle sees no way out but an advance 
towards what he calls international supet-legislation. The 
argument is intricate and often controversial and in places 
seems to have somehow got divorced from the unpleasant 
realities of a political situation, but it is always a reasoned 
argument which it is imperative to weigh. 

Finally, there is the second number of the Aznales de 
Institut de Droit comparé de PUniversité de Paris (Sitey : 
pp. 274) which contains twelve articles—among which one 
may signal for special mention, Prof. Kelsen’s “ Droit et 
état du point de vue d’une théorie pure,” Prof. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch’s on comparative constitutional history, Dr. 
Toledano on the constitutional evolution of Hungary 
and M. Ancel’s on the rule nulla poena sine lege in modern 
legislation with special reference to Jtaly and Germany and 
the now indispensable Amnuaire interparlementaire in its 1936 
edition (Sirey: pp. 284). 

R. T. Cuark 
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CaBINET GOVERNMENT. By W. Ivor JENNINGS. (Cambridge : 
The University Press. 215.) 


7 R. JENNINGS’S volume has instantly taken its place 
as the outstanding discussion of its theme; and, 
indeed, it is fair to say that there are not more than 
two or three books in the whole range of our consti- 
tutional literature that are more indispensable to its under- 
standing. If it lacks that touch of psychological genius 
which has made Bagehot’s famous essay a classic, or that 
profound expression of a special zeitgeist which has made 
Dicey’s work something more than a treatise on law, it is 
unlikely to be replaced for many years to come. And who- 
ever may write upon the Cabinet in future years will find it 
essential to build upon the solid foundation Dr. Jennings 
has laid. 

Only the specialist can adequately realise how truly solid 
that foundation is. He has combed the letters of Queen 
Victoria for every hint they reveal. Hansard, the Press, the 
innumerable biographies of the last hundred years, official 
papers, all these have been made to reveal their secrets. 
And I miss my guess if these pages do not reveal traces of 
conversations with highly-placed persons who were in a 
special position to paint an outline not usually visible to 
the ordinary man. The result is not only scholarship at its 
best ; the result is also a living picture of the seminal institu- 
tion of our governmental structure as it functions in its daily 
operation. It is not a picture painted with a flat brush. Be- 
cause it is seen in all its complicated perspective, the pro- 
portions, not less than the principles, of the edifice stand out 
in striking realism. ‘The reader who wants to see how 
admirable Dr. Jennings’s treatment is has only to compare 
it with the previous discussions of the subject. Whether 
it is Anson or Lowell, the half-obscurities of Mr. Gladstone, 
the inspired hints of Morley, the incomplete researches of 
Miss Blauvelt, all of them are made antiquarianism by Dr. 
Jennings’s research. He has inherited all their results and 
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gone beyond them to a degree that only the expert can fully 
appreciate. It is not, I think, too much to say that no other 
country possesses a discussion of its main governing instru- 
ment that even begins to compare with this, either in ampli- 
tude or in illumination. 

Dr. Jennings’s treatment is not historical, nor is it an 
attempt at philosophic evaluation. He has sought simply to 
describe the factors that go to the making of the Cabinet 
as it is in their full and complicated relationships. The 
Crown, Parliament, the civil service, public opinion, all these 
enter into his survey. All that he has to say is amply fortified 
by a massive body of evidence, and if, sometimes, the reader 
is inclined to take a somewhat different view of its meaning 
from Dr. Jennings, he will invariably find that the discussion 
gives him at least the means of testing the evidence in the 
text. Let me hasten to add that this does not mean that 
Cabinet Government is a book mainly for experts. Not the 
least of its outstanding qualities is its straightforwardness. 
Dr. Jennings has discovered the secret that a great theme can 
be so treated as to be as fascinating for the general reader as 
it must be for a special public. The veil he has drawn away 
from what, before, was so largely mysterious, reveals a spec- 
tacle as dramatic and arresting as anything I know. Here, 
in a word, is real government—the things that actually do 
happen behind the fagade. No more important contribution 
to the study of public administration is likely to be made 
for many a long year. 

It has, as I say, been no part of Dr. Jennings’s plan to 
evaluate the system he has set out to explain. But it will 
perhaps be useful to the reader if I set out some of the more 
vital problems to which his account gives rise. Outstanding, 
I think, is the problem of the Crown and the Cabinet. 
Here, inevitably, most of Dr. Jennings’s material relates 
to the Victorian period; we shall have to wait for at least 
some years before the correspondence of Edward VII and 
George V enables us to answer the critical questions to which 
their reigns give rise. But there is enough here, as it is, to 
suggest some important conclusions. It is clear that Bagehot’s 
picture of the monarchy is wholly inaccurate. The royal 
influence is profound; it is, for the most part, inherently 
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conservative in complexion ; and it is, for the most part also, 
shaped by an environment that is only partially subject to 
ministerial control. One cannot help feeling from the evi- 
dence in these pages at least two things: first that 
eminences grises, like the late Viscount Esher, are wholly 
undesirable, if not dangerous, in a constitutional system, and 
second (as notably in the constitutional crisis of 1909-11), 
that the very indefiniteness of certain royal prerogatives 
make them a lever of possible reaction which might, in a 
ctisis, produce momentous results. For their invocation, 
and it is clear that the Crown would be urged to invoke them, 
would end the theory of its political neutrality ; and no one 
could predict the outcome of such a situation. It is not at 
all impossible that the coming years will see, with all its 
dangers, the revival of the idea of a patriot king as a weapon 
of vital significance in the struggle against drastic or rapid 
social change. It is not unimportant that the one field in 
which the House of Lords has been anxious to limit the 
prerogative of the Crown is that in which it might be willing 
to create peers to relieve a progressive government in con- 
flict with their Lordships. 

The second point that emerges from Dr. Jennings’s book 
is the outstanding importance of the little group of pivotal 
civil servants. This is important for two reasons; in the 
first place, it was unobserved by Bagehot; in his famous 
book there is not, I think, a single reference to the officials. 
{n the second place, it has not only been gravely under- 
estimated by Lord Balfour, in his well-known preface to 
Bagehot, but is usually obscured by civil servants themselves 
who delight to emphasise that not they, but ministers, are 
the effective masters of policy. In fact, the situation is much 
more complex for three or four reasons. The long tenure 
of great officials gives them views of their own which become 
departmental policy to the shape of which, in the long run, 
ail but the most audacious of ministers are moulded. In 
the second place, few ministers, in our system, are likely to 
have a definite policy of their own, or, if they have, energy 
enough, or tenure long enough, to push it through. In the 
third place, far more than the minister, the official is the master 
of the materials from and through which decisions have to 
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be made. And, finally, since one of the vital objects of the 
minister is to avoid making mistakes, any difference between 
his view and that of the department will, as a rule, tend to 
be settled in the direction the latter desires. The Foreign 
Office, the Treasury, the Home Office, the Board of Education 
under a great official like Morant, these have known well 
how to mould ministers to the destinies of which they 
approved. No doubt a good deal of our stability derives 
from this position; no doubt, also, the great ministerial 
administrator, Haldane, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, will always be able to break through 
the leading strings of his officials. But no account of our 
system can pretend to accuracy that does not make the 
administrative class of the civil service a pivotal agent in policy. 
That, let me add, makes the question of the sources from 
which this class is recruited more important than it has been 
at any other period of our history. 

Dr. Jennings has devoted a goodly portion of his book 
to a discussion of Treasury control, upon which he has given us, 
I think, the most informative account we possess. There 
are some additional questions it is worth while to ask upon 
which I should like to see him dilate in a later edition of his 
book. Treasury control, from the accounting end, is superbly 
conceived for its objectives. Is it so certain that the “ Trea- 
suty mind” is the best kind of mind to have in its hands 
the fundamental controls that it exercises? In the main, 
it is, as a mind, critical and negative; in the main, also, 
it takes the near view of policy rather than the long view, 
owing to its preoccupation with cost. Is it wise for that 
type of mind to move, in the proportions in which it does 
move, to the control of departments ? Do men who pass 
long years in trying to prevent the growth of expenditure 
become, in the last ten or twelve years of their official lives, 
the best judges of that type of expenditure (the replacement 
of black-listed schools, for example), which is definitely 
creative ? And why is it that the Treasury, which can be 
so adamant in the field of the social services, is, relatively, 
so feeble, in detail as well as in principle, when it comes to 
grappling with the defence services ? It has always been able 
to mould successive Chancellors of the Exchequer in its own 
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image ? Why is its strength so much less virile when it comes 
to fighting the Army Council and the Board of Admiralty ? 
I wish Dr. Jennings would throw some light for us upon these 
mysteries. 

Dr. Jennings has some interesting pages upon the “ inner 
cabinet ” though he makes less of its significance, I think, 
than other students would do. Its importance does not lie 
so much, as his quotation from Mr. Lloyd George would 
suggest, in the way in which it becomes vital in an emergency, 
as in the shape it gives, in informal consultation, to the mind 
of the Prime Minister. And this shape is, I suggest, of 
quite special importance when the Prime Minister is a man 
who, like Mr. Asquith or Mr. Baldwin, has the balancing 
type of mind, the type that leads, rather than drives, his 
colleagues. Lord Morley used to compare the cabinets of 
Mr. Gladstone, in which the latter always had a lead to give 
his colleagues, with that of Mr. Asquith of which he remarked 
that he could always tell from what was said whether the 
Prime Minister had been in consultation with his “ inner 
cabinet” or no. I suspect that not a little of the inadequacy 
of the two Labour cabinets derived from the fact that neither 
had an effective inner ring of ministers to whom the Prime 
Minister gave his whole mind and confidence and by whom 
his own purposes were formed and strengthened. From this 
angle, anyone who reads the correspondence between Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham can gain insights of high 
value. Dr. Jennings, I believe, sees that the inner Cabinet 
is important; I doubt whether he fully sees how pivotal 
it is to the success of an administration. 

No chapter in Dr. Jennings’ book is more new or more 
interesting than the ninth, in which he deals with the procedure 
of the Cabinet. Of the secretariat (the most enduring of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s constitutional innovations) it is only necessary 
to say that, like Voltaire’s God, if it did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent it ; and it is difficult to conceive a technique 
more calculated to lead to creative discussion than that which 
the secretariat has devised. I add that my impression of Dr. 
Jennings’s pages is that the burden of cabinet work is in fact 
less than ministers themselves and the pundits tell us. The 
burden, I suspect, comes from the immersion of ministers 
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in departmental business, and the difficulty felt by minds 
fatigued by that pressure in turning to other subjects with 
the detail of which they are only partially familiar. A minister 
who knows all about the sugar-beet situation is not so easily 
at home amid the complexities of the Palestine problem ; 
and it is not necessarily the better part of his brain that he 
gives to its consideration. After all, not he, but the Colonial 
Secretary, will have to answer for it in the House of Commons. 

I have said enough, I hope, to make it plain that Dr. 
Jennings’s book is one that no student of institutions, or, 
indeed, of human affairs in general, can afford to leave unread. 
Properly to discuss the issues it raises would require less a 
review than a book. I can hope only to have made plain my 
own sense of admiration for its knowledge and gratitude 
for its achievement. There are instances where colleagueship 
perhaps demands the tribute of silence. But the publication 
of this book is an occasion where a colleague may be per- 
mitted to salute with pride a master in that field in which he 
also seeks insight and illumination. 

HarROLp J. LasKI. 


THE RATEPAYER’S Money. Sy ArtHuR COLLINS. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 199 pp. $5.) 
TRANGE as it may seem, having regard to the fact 
that the local authorities are spending more than {£500 
millions a year, there is no simple handbook, for the 
student or the citizen, dealing in a general way with 
the whole field of municipal finance. Mr. Collins’ little book 
is therefore welcome as a first attempt to fill the gap. It is 
also the first of a new enterprise which Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin are publishing entitled The Town Hall Series, which 
will aim at doing for local government what the well-known 
Whitehall series has done for the central government 
departments. It is thus doubly welcome. 

The title is misleading, for the ratepayers’ money—that 
is, the actual rates—only amounts to 45 per cent. of the total 
sum spent on revenue account by local authorities; and if 
one includes the municipal trading services, the rates account 
for only one-third of the total disbursements. Yet despite 
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this fractional interest in the total volume of municipal 
finance, it is usual for people to talk as though the ratepayer 
bore the entire burden and who alone were responsible for 
finding the whole sum expended annually by local authorities. 
Mr. Collins falls into this error in the title, but not in the 
book itself. He deals at some length with central government 
grants and other sources of income, although self-supporting 
public utilities are given inadequate attention. 

The immense growth of local government is illustrated 
by the fact that whereas the population of the country has 
increased by 50 per cent. since 1884, the total expenditure of 
local authorities in the same period has multiplied tenfold— 
from £54 millions (including £10 millions loans) to £543 
millions (including £110 millions on capital account). The 
benefits resulting from this expansion can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It has taken place in consequence of a persistent 
emphasis on social needs and the claims or demands of the 
masses of poorer citizens. Yet Mr. Collins so far misreads 
the history of the past century as to say, first, that the “ public 
opinion of this country is represented by the view of the 
ordinary tatepayer”; and, moreover, that “it can reason- 
ably be suggested that a system of rationing expenditure 
which has proved successful in many large industrial under- 
takings, railways and other enterprises, could be extended 
to our local authorities generally.” It is clearly the 
Conservative Party—under whatever name—which represents 
the ratepayers’ point of view on the local council; but 
fortunately the ratepayers’ point of view does not always 
prevail. For a ratepayer, as such, is desirous above all else 
of keeping the rates as low as possible. It is only as a citizen 
that he ceases to be exclusively preoccupied with this 
ignoble aim. 

The proposal to ration expenditure is, of course, highly 
detrimental to the growth of the social services. But no 
thought of this appears to have crossed Mr. Collins’ mind. 
His book, indeed, combines a masterly grasp of the technical 
aspects of local finance with a conspicuous absence of any 
understanding of the social issues underlying public ex- 
penditure. He recognises, however, the disadvantages o 
the rating system and includes interesting chapters on th 
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rating of land values and the possibility of a local income 
tax. Curiously enough, there is no mention of the derating 
of industrial premises introduced by the Local Government 
Act 1929, which was one of the most defective pieces of 
legislation ever passed to amend the system of local rates. 
W. A. Rosson 


THE Far EASTERN Crisis; RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVA- 
tions. By Henry L. Stimson. (Harpers. 1936. 155.) 
[ss is a deeply interesting book. It contains Mr. 





Stimson’s version of the course of events in the 
Far-Eastern crisis, as seen from the State Department 
in Washington, from September 18, 1931, when the 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria began, until March, 1933, 
when, as a consequence of the defeat of Mr. Hoover by 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Presidential election, the author ceased 
to be Secretary of State. 

It is a great advantage that we should have Mr. Stimson’s 
story so soon after the events which he describes. 

Some readers of this book have asserted that Mr. Stimson 
states that he proposed economic sanctions against Japan 
to the British Government, and that the latter refused to 
co-operate. This assertion is not borne out by the text and 
it is a pity that it should have been made, for it enables the 
British Government to put out a denial, which sidetracks 
the real case against them. The first point in this case is 
that they did not, at the outset of the aggression, propose 
economic sanctions against Japan at Geneva and communicate 
this proposal to the Governments of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, then, of course, outside the League. No 
such proposal was made. “On the contrary,” says Mr. 
Stimson, “as early as September 26th it had been reported 
to us informally that Geneva was opposed to using sanctions.” 
Nor did Mr. Stimson himself ever propose sanctions in the 
sense in which this term is commonly used. ‘The second point in 
the case against the British Government is that at every stage 
they favoured Japan as much as they dared. The third point 
is that they failed to take even such opportunities as were 
presented to them of Anglo-American co-operation in the 
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Far East and that they thereby alienated much American 
opinion which was disposed to be friendly. These three 
points are, of course, closely connected and Mr. Stimson’s 
narrative throws light on all of them. 

Until the end of September, 1931, Mr. Stimson’s policy 
was based on the hope that Baron Shidehara, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, whom he knew personally, would succeed 
in reasserting his authority over the military chiefs. Mr. 
Stimson, therefore, refused on September 23rd a request 
from the League to allow an American representative to 
serve on a Commission of Investigation which it was 
proposed to send to Manchuria forthwith, or even to allow 
an American representative to join in the discussion of this 
proposal at the League Council. He was afraid of “ playing 
into the hands of Nationalist agitators ” in Japan, and I have 
heard it said that the Japanese Ambassador in Washington 
was very successful in those first days in fostering this fear 
in Mr. Stimson’s mind and in suggesting to him that the 
League was trying to dictate a policy to the United States. 
Later, of course, an American citizen served on the Lytton 
Commission and an American representative sat, on several 
occasions, at the Council table of the League. But this 
first chance was missed at the American end. Later chances, 
however, were missed at the British end. As the American 
Government warmed up, the British cooled off, even from 
the tepid standards habitual to Sir John Simon. Early in 
January, 1932, when a large part of Manchuria had been 
overrun, Mr. Stimson sent a note to Japan intimating “ non- 
recognition ” of “ any situation, treaty or agreement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to” the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. He keenly desired that other Governments, 
and especially the British, should do likewise. Sir John 
Simon publicly refused, on the ground that Japan had 
ptomised to adhere to the open door policy in Manchuria 
and had stated that she “ would welcome participation and 
co-operation in Manchurian enterprise.” ‘This stupid snub 
was administered on the eve of the assembly of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, at which close Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion was evidently most desirable. It may be argued that 
Mr. Stimson attached an exaggerated importance to the 
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practical effect of “ non-recognition,” which he described as 
“‘a sanction behind the expression of the moral disapproval 
of the world.” But that is no excuse for Sir John Simon’s 
gaucherie, which encouraged Japan to believe, not without 
reason, that official British sympathies were with her rather 
than with the United States. 

In February, when the Japanese attacked Shanghai, Mr. 
Stimson made another proposal to the British Government. 
He suggested that under Article VII of the Nine Power 
Treaty a conference of the signatories, including Japan and 
China, should be summoned. He had several telephone 
conversations with Sir John Simon and sent him a proposed 
draft of a joint statement by the two governments. But 
“ while no explicit refusal to my suggestion was ever made, 
I finally became convinced from his attitude in these con- 
versations ” that “the British Government felt reluctant 
to join in such a démarche.” 

In a very interesting passage, explaining the reasons for 
his suggestion, Mr. Stimson says : 

“ The possible use of economic sanctions against Japan 
was being more discussed in America since the Shanghai 
attack than it had been during the preceding autumn. It 
had become more of a practical possibility. Petitions looking 
to such use were now being circulated... Bills to give the 
President power to impose such action had been introduced 
in the Congress... If a situation should ultimately arise 
when the American Government felt it necessary to recom- 
mend the imposition, in co-operation with the rest of the 
world, of an embargo upon Japanese goods, I believed that 
such a measure would have more chance of being adopted 
by Congtess if it were recommended following the invocation 
of the Nine Power Treaty than if it had been recommended 
solely by the League of Nations.” But Mr. Stimson does 
not state that he put these considerations either to the British 
Ambassador or to Sit John Simon and, even had he done so, 
it would be incorrect to say that he had proposed the applica- 
tion of economic sanctions. He was still very far from that. 
None the less, it was a deplorable error on the part of Sir John 
Simon not to co-operate. 

Thereafter there were no more brave initiatives. And by 
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December, 1932, when the Assembly of the League was 
debating the Lytton Report, Mr. Stimson observes that 
“the speech of the British Foreign Minister in particular 
emphasised the arguments in favour of Japan to such an 
extent ” that, according to the Swrvey of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, “after listening to Sir John Simon’s 
speech, Mr. Matsuoka was reported to have remarked that 
‘Sir John Simon had said in half an hour, in a few well- 
chosen phrases, what he—Mr. Matsuoka—had been trying 
to say in his bad English for the last ten days’.” I had for- 
gotten that this famous story was so respectably authenticated. 
HuGu DALTon 


SPAIN IN Revoir. By Harry GANNES aad THEODORE REPARD. 
(Gollancz. 55.) 

T a time when Communist spokesmen are acquiring 
Az everywhere by jettisoning their jargon—and 

revealing unsuspected resources of tfealism—this 

book is a disaster. It purports to be “a history 
of the civil war in Spain in 1936 and a study of its social, 
political and economic causes.” (In the publisher’s blurb 
this is transcribed as “a distillation of the best and most 
recent records.”) But what Messrs. Gannes and Repard, 
both of the New York Daily Worker, have done, is to collate 
a mass of more or less accurate facts, and then string them 
together with the kind of machine-turned phrases which 
ruined one’s enjoyment of the early Soviet films. Spain is, 
as it happens, the one country which cannot be explained by 
ready-made Marxian formule. Because it has never passed 
through the phase known to our history books as the 
industrial revolution—and at the moment the cause of the 
constitutional Government derives a considerable amount 
of its strength from the capitalists of the Basque Provinces 
and Catalonia—the present clash of ideals was bound to be 
expressed in a different class-form. To reptesent the civil 
wat as the outcome of a conflict between “the toiling 
masses ” and “ the fascists ” is to ignore entirely the Spanish 
spiritual climate. (Contrast the book by Mr. Langdon-Davies, 
who is just as much in sympathy with the Spanish Left.) 
Alas! the English publisher is loudly proclaiming this 
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elucubration as “ #he”’ book about Spain. I defy anyone but 
a left-wing moron to find “ Spain in Revolt ” even readable. 

We begin with a pithy chapter, oddly entitled “ Up- 
heaval,” which reproduces the stock information about 
Spain’s unsolved problems, at the root of which is the land 
question. Then Chapter II promises us “a rapid glance 
over the salient features of Spain’s revolutionary history,” 
in the course of which our simple-minded Marxists smugly 
assure us that “ anarchist trends within the labour movement 
ate a reflection of middle-class ideology in the ranks of the 
working-class.” Anything less bourgeois than Spanish 
anatcho-syndicalism would be hard to imagine! If they 
were not so hag-ridden by doctrine, the authors might have 
spared a little attention for the constructive achievement of 
Lluis Companys and his friends of the Esquerra in Catalonia 
who have contrived to make an essentially bourgeois 
community appreciate that their political and economic 
interests are on the side of the workers. 

In October, 1934, we are told, “faced by a point-blank 
threat of a fascist dictatorship on the Italian and German 
model, the Spanish workers...... tried to counter the danger 
by the establishment of a workers’ and peasants’ republic.” 
The reality was very different. First of all, Sefior Gil Robles 
was working for a Catholic, Jesuit-controlled and nominally 
Christian-Social state on the Austrian model. Then, it is 
simply not true that the powerful trade-union organisations— 
in October, 1934—were thinking in social-revolutionary 
terms. The Asturias rising, like most things in Spain, was 
ptimarily a local affair due to the predominance in the regional 
Workers’ Alliance of the Nin-Maurin influence, i.e., the 
opposition Communist groups championing a “ workers’ 
and peasants’” régime, which later merged into P.O.U.M. 
It had some support from the bunch of left-wing Socialist 
intellectuals round Largo Caballero, but was opposed by 
the Communist Party and the bulk of the Socialist U.G.T. 
What organised labour was interested in was the general 
strike in order to register their protest against the inclusion 
in the Lerroux Cabinet of representatives of the C.E.D.A., 
whose loyalty to the Republic was suspect and whose leader, 
Gil Robles, had put himself out of court by occasional 
indiscreet outbursts against Parliament and democracy. 
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Book II is rather more tolerable because it is mainly a 
study of facts—the economic structure, agrarian phenomena, 
the hold of the Church, the nature of the officer caste and, 
finally, a sketch of the labour movement. The latter, I notice, 
omits the significant fact that in Catalonia the Unitary General 
Confederation of Labour (corresponding to the French 
C.G.T.U.) has joined forces with the anarcho-syndicalist 
C.N.T., not, as elsewhere, with the Marxist labour unions. 
But the whole book is simp/iste and superficial. And, to the 
present reviewer, at any rate, the style is exasperating. Here 
are one or two sample sentences : 

P. 21. “ Christianisation was not only a spiritual 
ptocess of religious indoctrinisation ; it was the ideolog- 
ical extirpation of Arab culture and influence to ensure 
the political domination of the European feudal rulets...” 

P. 22. ‘Searching exclusively for gold and silver, 
the parasitic nature of the colonial conquest was 
obvious.” 

P. 89. ‘The Catalan National Government was 
forced to capitulate. The Madrid fascists breathed 
easier. They could now settle with brave little Asturias.” 

P. 98. ‘“‘ Velasco resigned for Rightist causes.” 

Among inaccuracies I have noted the attribution of a 
Treaty of Madrid in 1923 (favouring Signor Mussolini and 
Italy) to “Primo de Rivera’s Foreign Minister, Santiago 
Alba,” when in point of fact Sefior Alba held that post in 
the Parliamentary Government which the Military Directory 
came to sweep away, and the bitter feud between Primo and 
Santiago Alba, who had fled to Paris, was one of the main 
political topics of the day! The authors say that in the 
Constitution “a full programme of socialist legislation was 
promised,” when they mean, as the context indicates, social 
reform measures. The whole point was that the Constitution 
remained non-socialist, though it introduced the principle 
that property might be taken over by the state when the 
general interest required. Finally, there are one or two 
careless spellings, e.g., Herrara instead of Herrera for the 
able and powerful director of E/ Debate, and rabacca morta 
instead of rabassa morta, the peculiar land-holding system in 
Catalonia. W. HorsFatt CARTER 
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THE KING AND THE IMPERIAL Crown. By A. BERRIEDALE 
KeirH. (London: Longmans, Green ¢» Co. xiv and 
491pp. 215. net). 
N this book Professor Keith has set out the law and 
[ess of constitutional monarchy. The first five 
chapters are a statement of law and practice. In the 
rest, history predominates. The first five chapters are 
not in the author’s usual style. They are written in the defer- 
ential manner which is considered suitable for gods and 
kings. It is not stated that some kings have been insane, 
but that “insanity has seldom been the fate of the kings of 
England.” It is not asserted that Edward VII and George V 
were not as interested in public business as Queen Victoria, 
but that they “resisted the temptation...... to make the 
performance of official business in the sense of reading papers 
and writing minutes the chief concern of their lives.” Occas- 
ionally the result is unintentionally to exalt the royal function. 
It is stated that “the most important acts of government 
are regularly performed with his assistance” ; then follows 
a list of prerogative powers, and the uninstructed reader 
would think that the king had something to do with all of 
them. With Chapter VI, however, Professor Keith gets 
into his stride. Politicians of all colours get that passing 
slap in the face that so annoys some readers and delights 
others. Professor Keith at his best reminds one of a three- 
quarter back striding majestically through a crowd of clumsy 
forwards and “handing them off” contemptuously as he 
passes. We are told of “ the rather mediocre men composing 
the Liberal Cabinet (of 1915).” Lord French was “ unhap- 
pily” in supreme command. Mr. Lloyd George had 
convinced himself “ in all probability quite wrongly ” that 
the war could not be won on the western front. Mr. Wheatley 
failed to justify the high hopes placed in him. These examples 
are taken from a few pages, and hundreds more could be 
quoted. I disagree with nearly all the author’s adjectives and 
adverbs ; but I am entirely in favour of the principle that 
University professors should make no bones about their 
superiority to vulgar politicians. 
This is, however, a peculiarity of style which we have 
learned to expect from Professor Keith and even to look 
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for joyfully. In substance the book is an able exposition of 
so much of the practice of constitutional monarchy asis known. 
The material for an up-to-date exposition is never available, 
for the documents are never published until all concerned with 
them are dead. The author tries to make his exposition 
complete by setting out more recent political events and 
asserting that the king must have welcomed them or disliked 
them and by assuming that when politicians praise the monarch 
for something or other they mean what they say. In fact, 
however, there is very little material available for the present 
century. Professor Keith rightly expresses doubts about 
Lee’s King Edward VII, except the footnotes. In fact, 
however, he makes use of both text and footnotes. I suspect 
even the footnotes. On Queen Victoria the material is ample, 
and no reader can be in any doubt of the obstinacy and 
treachery with which she treated all Liberal Governments 
after 1868. 

The difficulty of the lack of documents is illustrated by the 
author’s treatment of the power of dissolution. He criticises 
Mr. Baldwin for assuming in 1935 that it was he, and not the 
king on the advice of the Cabinet, who dissolved Parliament. 
As to the king, I am ignorant, because there is no recent 
material. As to the assumption that the Cabinet advises 
dissolution, Professor Keith is right on the documents but 
wrong according to modern practice. The documents show 
that up to 1910 the Cabinet always advised. In fact, however, 
the practice has changed, and now the question is not dis- 
cussed in Cabinet. Again, Professor Keith seems to assume 
that the king still exercises the control of foreign policy 
which Queen Victoria insisted on so pertinaciously. Here 
the documents go up to 1900 only. In fact, however, the 
old practice of sending draft despatches to the monarch 
is no longer followed. The king sees only the daily print and 
so, like the Cabinet, cannot get in on the ground floor. 

There are matters of opinion about which differences 
of view ate possibie. Professor Keith repeats from Anson 
the old statement that a ministry accepts responsibility 
for the king’s acts in relation to its predecessor. What 
responsibility means in this connection is not explained 
either by Professor Keith or by anyone else. The statement 
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of Peel on which it is founded was denied by some of the 
most important of his contemporaries and it was in fact quite 
empty of meaning. Peel was turned out in 1834 not because 
of the dismissal of Melbourne but because he had no majority. 
The most dangerous of Professor Keith’s assumptions is, 
however, that the effect of the Parliament Act is to place the 
king in the position of what Conservatives used to call the 
“watch dog of the Constitution”: that is, it is the king’s 
duty to stop the Labour Party from carrying out its policy. 
If constitutional lawyers are able to persuade the king that 
this is so, the king must necessarily become a partisan in 
public; and the public will be compelled to treat him as they 
treated “ Mr. Balfour’s poodle.” Such a doctrine is dangerous 
to the stability of the monarchy. 

Questions such as these are inevitable in our amorphous 
Constitution. This is much the best of Professor Keith’s 
recent books, and perhaps the best since Responsible Govern- 
ment in the Dominions. The reader can discount the author’s 
very obvious bias and be sure that it is on the whole, a fair 
and accurate portrayal of one of the most important 
institutions of the British Constitution. 

W. I. JENNINGS. 


UNDER THE AxE oF Fascism. By GAETANO SALVEMINI. 
(Gollancz. 75. 6d. net.) 

HIS book repays close and repeated study. The 

| wealth of information it contains, and the implied 
denigration of the Italian Fascist State, give it high 

rank in the works that have been written about the 
experiment of original Fascism. No one ought to be misled 
into believing that Professor Salvemini’s investigation is at 
all vitiated by bias because he occasionally makes bitter flings 
at Mussolini and the League of Nations. He does this because 
Mussolini has broken thousands upon thousands of lives like 
his own without returning even the mess of potage promised 
for the destruction of political and civil liberty. “A poor 
nation cannot afford liberty,” said Mussolini. “A poor 
nation cannot afford to be made poorer,” answers Salvemini. 
That the nation has been made poorer is proved up to the 
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hilt in this exhaustive, merciless, and remarkably well 
documented exploration. As one re-reads the analysis of 
and commentary on the figures, one is lost in admiration at 
Professor Salvemini’s skill in marshalling the scattered 
information of the Italian Government’s official reports, and 
the semi-official reports of the daily and periodical press, in 
such wise that it becomes an indictment of the Government’s 
uiismanagement, as terrific as it is valid. Not the least 
instructive and amusing aspect of it all is the fact that the 
indictment is not seldom skilfully composed from the unco- 
ordinated, and therefore betraying, boastings of the apologists 
of the Party. 

The work falls into two main Parts : the first is an account 
of the “‘ corporative ” arrangements, their history, the law, 
and the working of the law. The second continues the 
discussion of the employers’ and workers’ associations, but 
is principally concerned with the intentions and achievements 
of the complex of social services. A brilliantly written 
conclusion asks, Is Fascism a Capitalist Dictatorship ? 

Salvemini shows conclusively that Bolshevism was not 
the cause of Fascism’s rise, but that the causes must be looked 
for elsewhere, and not unimportantly in the personal will to 
power of one man who partly strayed towards and partly 
made for himself a strategic opportunity at a moment of 
domestic dissensions. It is important to remember, as the 
author points out, that “ A police strike, such as occurred 
in Boston, never took place in Italy.” The conquest of power 
by such brutal violence that the non-political onlookers were 
prepared to acquiesce in any regime which offered quiet was 
naturally followed by the extinction of the free trade unions, 
and, indeed, free associations of any kind, except, till 1927, 
the employers’ associations. From that time forwards, 
Fascist mouths have been even more than before filled with 
the word, “ Corporative.” What does it mean, in fact ? No 
one in Italy exactly knows. The Left Fascists expect “ social 
justice ” through the Corporative System. Just before, and 
during, the Abyssinian War they had many promises made 
to them (p. 141). The Right Fascists expect to be able to 
use the Corporations as marketing boards, price-fixing 
agencies, and permanent research institutions—and no more, 
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certainly not instruments for the owning of property and its 
socialised management or the control of individual firms 
(p. 134). The Fascist Fascist, that is to say, Mussolini, expects 
this: “‘ To-day, November roth of the Year XIII (1934), 
the great machine begins to move. We must not expect 
immediate miracles of it......... We must prepare an experi- 
mental phase more or less long, and we shall need, regarding 
its yield, to count not only on the efficiency of things, but 
on the indispensable rectification of mentalities and on their 
selection by proven value, which is happening through the 
operation of Fascism.” What a confession, after the world- 
wide propaganda since and before the publication of the 
Charter of Labour in 1927! Salvemini shows, with chapter 
and verse, how the world and the Italians have been deceived 
into believing that miracles were indeed in the process of 
accomplishment, and how such people as Barnes, Goad, 
Curry, Villari, Einzig, and quite a host of American students, 
were misled into declaring that Corporations existed and 
were functioning effectively years before they were even 
constructed on paper. 

If the Corporations were nothing until the beginning of 
1935, Salvemini shows how certain were the destructive 
attentions of Fascism to the trade unions. Their freedom of 
constitution, and their right to strike, their power of freely 
choosing their own executives—these have been destroyed. 
But the employers’ counterpart in economic power, that is, 
control over their property, remains intact. Indeed, it is 
enhanced, for taxation (p. 260”), principally levied through 
indirect means, has been converted in enormous amounts into 
subsidies for the relief of banks and industries which could 
otherwise not have lived through (a) the first crisis, en- 
gendered by Mussolini’s vanity in setting the value of the 
lira too high in 1927, and (b) the era of the world depression 
which supervened in 1930. A bureaucracy of some 30,000 
officials has been added to the bureaucracy of the state to 
manage the associations which were formerly free of state 
control. It is a bureaucracy which is the special “ spoils ” 
for the smart young University Fascists, youngsters who are 
entirely distrusted, though perforce sometimes utilised, by 
the workers, alien to them, and so little experienced in the 
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ways of practical industry that even the employers to whom 
they are tender look askance at them. And the Labour Courts 
are either congested, or not used, or merely registrars of 
compromises. Unemployment, which the Duce promised to 
extirpate, has be..i far worse than anything in England. 
Beggars, swept away from public places, have never ceased 
to increase in number and need, as is proven by the figures 
of the generosity of Fascist charity organisation agencies ! 
The social services, which are admittedly a gain, do not 
compare with those established by democracies such as 
England, the Weimar Constitution, or Czechoslovakia. 

Yet it is not only the working classes who suffer. The 
middle and the upper classes now complain, discreetly of 
course, for the Corporate State could not exist without the 
Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State (see the account 
of its activities, p. 401) and its ancillary institutions. They 
would happily be rid of the controls which produce the 
restrictions and bureaucracy of Communism without its 
guarantees of security and justice. In his concluding chapter 
Salvemini shows how Italian industry and commerce have 
come under the almost policyless domination of the ordinary 
civil service, the biggest business men in the confederations, 
and the Fascist Party bureaucracy. As ancient /aissex faire 
is not feasible in our age, and economic equality is decidedly 
not the goal of Fascism, nobody in Italy up to the time of 
the Abyssinian War knew quite what they were about. Since 
that war, policy has become much more definite. It is nothing 
more nor less than a War Economy. Whether the controls 
and privations are worth the candle will depend on two 
things: whether it is profitable to put a whole nation in chains 
so that one man may strut about with jack-boots on gun 
carriages and keep Europe in a turmoil, and secondly whether 
the war which is being prepared and provoked will bring 
adequate gains in territory. 
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CHANGING MAN: THE Sovier Epucation System. By 
BEATRICE KinG. (Gollancz 10s. 6d.) 

RS. KING is admirably fitted to write a book on 
Mis education. She speaks Russian fluently, 

and has visited the country at intervals, so that she 

has been able to keep track of the many and various 
developments since the revolution. She has personal friends 
amongst the teachers, and she knows enough of educational 
methods in England and America to provide a background 
from which to survey this new and exciting experiment. 

The book deals with education before the revolution to 
the summer of this year, and describes all phases from the 
créche to the university. The principles underlying Com- 
munist education and its administration are explained, as 
well as the present position of curricula, discipline, the place 
of the arts, adult education, training of teachers, research 
and examinations. 

Changing Man, as the title implies, is an account of the 
process by which the whole people, adults as well as children, 
ate being fitted for the new society to which the revolution 
gave birth. It is written by one who is so sympathetic an 
observer that she gets over to the reader the passionate 
enthusiasm behind the drive for education. It hardly pretends 
to be a critical survey. Before we criticise, we must under- 
stand, and this book will help all who are interested in edu- 
cation and in Russia to understand something of the nature 
of the Soviet experiment, which is as much an experiment 
in human psychology as in economics. 

It must, however, often have been difficult even for an 
enthusiast to refrain from criticism, especially when the author 
recounts on page 118 that “the onus of a child’s progress 
rests on the teacher. If a child does not come up to the required 
standard, it is the teacher who is blamed. It cuts no ice for 
the teacher to say that so and so is lacking in intellectual 
ability and therefore is no good at mathematics. The teacher 
must find out exactly the cause of the backwardness, and then 
must find a way of removing the cause.” 

That teachers are not allowed to experiment, and that 
curriculum, syllabus and method are prescribed for the whole 
sepublic by the Peoples’ Commissariat for Public Education, 
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is perhaps understandable when so few of the teachers are 
experienced, but to force all children through the same 
groove regardless of individual capacity or interest, is to make 
impossible demands upon both teacher and child. To those 
of us who see, in the many experiments that are being made 
in our reorganised senior schools to develop the different 
capacities of the individual child, the greatest educational 
advance of the last ten years, this insistence on a rigid uniform- 
ity seems a serious defect in the Soviet system. It is mitigated, 
as Mrs. King points out, by, the out-of-school activities in 
art, drama, music, etc., where free choice and ample oppor- 
tunity are offered to the individual child, but the time spent 
in these activities is very short compared with that spent 
in the classroom. 

Mrs. King sometimes fails to distinguish between what 
actually happens and what Soviet educationists intend to 
happen. Polytechnisation, for instance, is described as a 
fundamental principle of Communist education. To appreciate 
the part that productive labour plays in the life of the com- 
munity, school children are to be given an early introduction 
to manual labour, as well as a theoretical knowledge of its 
processes. On page 66 she says that not less than four hours 
a week are spent by children of thirteen and fourteen, 
and five hours by children of fifteen and sixteen, in the school 
workshops. As a matter of fact, the sudden and intense 
drive to abolish the shift system in the schools has resulted 
in a standardised school for 880 pupils from eight to 
eighteen years of age with only two workshops being built 
all over the R.S.F.S.R. A hundred and fifty-two of these 
were built last year in Moscow, and three hundred are to 
be built in the next two years, so that by 1938 over 70 per cent. 
of the school children of that city will be taught in these 
schools. It is only possible for these children to have one 
hour a week in the workshops. The need to provide school 
places for all children between eight and fifteen, and for a 
large number between fifteen and eighteen, has evidently 
been considered more important than workshop practice. 
This is just one illustration of the gulf between theory and 
practice in the U.S.S.R., but it shows that the reader of even 
so well-informed a book as this must be on his guard against 
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assuming that what is intended to happen has actually 
happened. 

The original idea of a free and classless education, with 
equal opportunity for everyone, has however remained 
unimpaired, and is realised, now that discrimination against 
the children of the former deprived classes has disappeared. 
This is surely one of the greatest contributions of the first 
Socialist Commonwealth—this, and a society where, not 
only in the schools and technical institutions, but in the 
factories, engineering works and professions, women are 
treated on complete equality with men. They are taught 
the same subjects; boys learn to sew, girls to use tools, 
and neither sex learns cooking or washing. Whether, given 
equal opportunity, there are or are not innate differences 
between the sexes, will at last be capable of proof, unless 
the demand for more and more babies pushes women back 
into the home before the experiment has had a fair trial. 

In the attempt to be fair to the propagandist nature of 
Soviet education, Mrs. King suggests that the difference 
between it and the English system is merely that in our own 
schools propaganda is more subtle. ‘ Every Government 
tries so to arrange the environment for its children that they 
shall grow up loyal supporters of its system. It cannot be 
otherwise.’ This is true of the U.S.S.R., where no criticism 
of fundamental principles is allowed to any of its citizens, 
but the English ideal, however far short of it we fall in 
practice, is to teach children to think for themselves, even if 
the result is opposition to the Government. 

SHENA D. Smon. 


THE CAMBRIDGE Hisrory OF THE BritisH Empire. VOLUME 
VILL: Sourn Arrica. Edited by A. P. Newron and 

E. A. Bentans. (Cambridge University Press. 425.) 
HE limelight of publicity still plays on the Union 
| of South Africa. Although there are several British 
dependencies in Africa about which no one has 
written a book worth reading, more books continue 
to be produced about the Union than about all the rest of 
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British Africa. This massive volume is a long-awaited 
composite history and the scale of its production alone makes 
it a most valuable source of reference. No one in search 
of historical facts could begin better than by consulting its 
thousand pages or its elaborate bibliography. 

But if one’s curiosity is directed to something that has 
happened within the last fifteen years, there is little to satisfy 
it here. Although the fact is nowhere prominently stated, the 
later narratives stop in 1921. Some of the contributors 
do mention subsequent legislation, sometimes as recent as 
1934, but these references are seldom set in proportion to the 
rest and one gathers the impression that they were added after 
the contributions had been completed. This confusion about 
the period actually covered is doubly unfortunate because in 
1922 and the following years tendencies hitherto latent 
in South African politics emerged with unashamed vigour. 

Early in 1922 civil war was waged on the Witwatersrand 
between white people in order to ensure the continued sub- 
jection of black people; and it was soon followed by the 
advent to power of men determined to entrench that policy. 
It was the grave significance of these events that led Professor 
E. A. Walker to bring his own admirable History of South 
Africa as far as 1924. Ifa book first published at the beginning 
of 1928 could do that, it is hard to understand why one 
published in 1936 goes no further than 1921. 

Southern Africa is historically and economically one. 
The book therefore deals not only with the Union but also 
with the three native Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land and Swaziland, the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa, and the self-governing colony of Southern Rhodesia. 
The real value of a history of South Africa in relation to her 
neighbours at this date is that, if written with candour rather 
than caution, it could assist in answering the questions now 
being asked about the future of these British dependencies. 
South Africans are demanding that the Protectorates be 
transferred to their government and Rhodesians that their 
native policy be entirely free from British control. After 
suitable hesitation Britain will in all probability accede to 
both these demands in the coming years. Time and again 
in the history of British policy in Africa public opinion at 
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home has been no match for the full-blooded convictions 
of the white man on the spot who wants to run his own show. 
All that it can do is to insist on certain legal and constitutional 
safeguards designed to protect the natives. But those who 
retain their faith in the efficacy of such safeguards might 
profitably study the history of South Africa, especially since 
Union, and of Rhodesia since 1923. They will find that one 
by one the safeguards inserted in the Act of Union have been 
steadily and sometimes ingeniously whittled away until 
scarcely one is left today. The chapter on the working of 
the Union’s Constitution hardly makes this clear nor does 
the whole section on the period after 1910 describe fully 
how the Cape’s liberal tradition has been overthrown by the 
fierce hostility of the Northern provinces to any laws that 
even envisage political equality between white and black. 
Yet the first lesson of white settlement in Africa is that it 
cteates a problem of political representation that is both 
intolerable and insoluble. Britain avoided the issue at the 
time of Union when, perhaps unwittingly, she purchased 
the goodwill of white South Africa by sacrificing the interests 
of the black majority. To repeat that act a generation later, 
while professing the newer doctrine of trusteeship for native 
races and in face of the stubborn facts of South African 
history, would be to commit something worse than an error 
of judgment. 

By way of light relief, the book closes with a chapter on 
“cultural development.” The writer assures English critics 
that Olive Schreiner’s first novel—he mentions no other 
books of hers—was praised too highly and that Roy Camp- 
bell’s poetry is inferior to that of certain local bards. 

Jutius Lewin. 


ENCYCLOPEDIE FRANCAISE: Issued under the general 
direction of LucreN Fesvre. Vol. X: L’Erar Moperne. 
Edited by A. DE Monzie. (125 fcs.) 

HIS volume is the first instalment of an important 

| new enterprise entitled L’ Encyclopédie Frangaise. The 
whole work will consist of twenty-one volumes, 
covering most of the principal human interests from 
physics to literature, from mathematics to religion. The 
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method adopted is to allocate one or more groups of subjects 
to each volume; and the importance attributed by the 
editors to political matters is Be by the fact that two 
whole volumes will be devoted to L’Etat Moderne. The 
justification for this particular phrase as the dominating 
concept is put forward in the concluding section by the 
editor, M. de Monzie, who observes that “ une seule idée 
sort victorieuse de la guerre mondiale prolongée en débicle 
intellectuelle: cest Vidée de VEtat. Le grand fait 
contemporain, c’est l’hégémonie de Etat, se superposant 
ou se substituant 4 la toute-puissante de la Nation.” 

The work is typically and essentially French in its 
approach. In place of the heterogenous collection of articles 
in alphabetical order to be found in most English En- 
cyclopedias, such as, for example, the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, we are given an elaborately planned treatise 
by a number of different authors whose contributions fit 
into a general scheme. 

The work opens with a discussion of the characteristics 
of the modern state, followed by a statement of what the 
state does and how it does it; then comes a section on the 
instruments of the state (men, material and money) ; Part III 
deals with the control of the state and by whom it is exercised, 
whether in the Parliamentary democracies or under the 
Soviet régime or in the Fascist countries; the conclusion 
consists of a short essay on the destiny of the state. The 
object which the editors have sought to attain is fundamentally 
different from that which underlies most English or American 
efforts at encyclopedia-making. In the latter case, the aim 
is to provide as much information in a succinct and selective 
form as possible. Here, however, the desire is to interpret, 
to illuminate. “ L’Encyclopédie,” writes Professor Febvre, 
the Editor-in-chief, “c’est Faire Comprendre. En ren- 
seignant, sans doute: mais le renseignement, ici, ne vient 
qu’au second plan.” 

The work manifests in high degree both the qualities and 
defects of French thought in the social sciences. Its strength 
lies in the formulation in lucid terms of clear-cut ideas, the 
creation and systematic use of luminous doctrines and 
juristic principles. Its weakness lies in the absence of factual 
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material, the inability to apply adequate descriptive methods 
to social phenomena. In consequence, the present work is 
more educative than any similar English or American work ; 
but it is also less informative and less useful from a practical 
point of view as a work of reference. Nevertheless, it 
possesses one feature of great practical merit: it is produced 
on the loose-leaf principle, and new sections will be issued 
every three months to replace existing folios, in this way 
keeping the work up to date. 

The contributors include many of the most distinguished 
writers, politicians and professors in contemporary France. 


Wittram A. Rosson 
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